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NOTES OF THE WEEK 


UNDAMENTALLY, Lord Cecil’s reasons 
Fic resigning office in the Government 
are sound. To a man who is a 
whole-hogger for the League and a passionate 
believer in disarmament the recent course of 
events left no alternative. There is no doubt 


_ that upon the problem of armaments depends 
ohh “not only the existence of the British Empire 
1, KC but even that of European civilization,” 


since a new world war would be so much more 


Anterpational understanding for international 
s@ispicign—will lean back complacently in their 
artfichaigs and tell themselves that Lord Cecil’s 
action proves Great Britain only to have been in 
the wrong. The annual Assembly of the League 
meets on Monday in an atmosphere rendered 
definitely unfavourable to the British Empire by 
various suggestions of Sir Austen Chamberlain, 
and notably by his proposal that in future the 
League Council should meet three and not four 
times a year, since Foreign Ministers should not 
be expected to find time to make frequent visits to 
Geneva. It is to be hoped that Lord Cecil’s 
resignation will not give colour to a suspicion of 
British motives which we are convinced has no 
real foundation. 


A compromise, which like most compromises 
leaves all the parties to it equally discontented, has 
been reached in regard to the troops of occupation 
in the Rhineland. Some ten thousand men are to 
be brought back to their own countries, and Herr 
Stresemann will thus be enabled to meet Sir 
Austen Chamberlain and M. Briand in Geneva on 
relatively friendly terms. But it is obvious that 
while any army of occupation is retained in the 
Rhineland, Germany will always be demanding of 
her Foreign Minister concessions which he will 


be unable to obtain from Paris and London. It 


'y M18 destructive, even in its early stages, than the late 

ROLEA |B war was at its close. Lord Cecil has frequently 

tional | been out of sympathy with his Government in 

JCHES |@ international affairs, and after the failure in Geneva 

\ Reply | teach any agreement with the United States for 

; LEW | the reduction of naval armaments, he could not as 
an honest man face the critics at the forthcoming 

League Assembly. 

oe But while Lord Cecil’s aims may be admirable, 

STACK his methods are open to question. His resigna- 

SMITH | “on has caused very little stir at home. Abroad, 
where his prestige is incomparably greater 

an in his own country, the result of 

RLAND Ig MS resignation may only be that the repre- 

d sentatives of other nations—who bear part of 

ANNEN ‘te responsibility for the failure to substitute 

ERMAN 

rs ta uclency 
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should be equally obvious that the danger of 
German reaction which is made possible by the 
presence of foreign troops is far greater than would 
be the danger of aggression by Germany were 
every foreign soldier to be withdrawn, and it is 
disquieting to find so moderate a man as M. de 
Jouvenel insisting that the occupation should 
continue even after 1935 on the ground that the 
Versailles Treaty makes this permissible if the 
guarantees given by Germany are not ‘“‘ con- 
sidered sufficient by the Allied and Associated 
Governments.’’ Does any Frenchman realize 
that, at Locarno, Great Britain gave a more far- 
reaching promise of intervention in Europe than is 
likely ever to be given again? 


The Viceroy’s earnest appeal, in his speech to 
the joint sitting of the two Houses of the Indian 
Legislature, is characteristic of Lord Irwin, reveal- 
ing once more his deep concern for peace and 
goodwill between the warring communities in 
that country. It has made an impression on a 
certain number of Indian public men, but we can 
see very little prospect of genuine reconciliation. 
No doubt before 1929 there will be some effort to 
satisfy British public opinion of the fitness of India 
for complete self-government by producing a 
Hindu-Moslem pact. But the withdrawal of 
British control, which alone gave peace to a 
country in which religious and racial animosities 
have always been active, means intensification of 
the trouble. Nothing can alter the fact that the 
Moslems are a minority, certain to be swamped on 
any system that merely counts heads, and certain 


to prevail on any system that allows of the break- 
ing of heads. 


It is quite amusing to find the Daily Mail, once 
so bitter an opponent of anything approaching 
moderation in dealing with the ex-enemy Powers, 
now defending so warmly the cause of Hungary. 
But it is a pity that Lord Rothermere does not 
weigh his words more carefully. Yet another 
article by him in support of Hungary has 
appeared in his paper, under the appropriate title, 
‘ Europe’s Powder Magazine.’ The Treaty of 
Trianon contains many grave injustices—what 
peace treaty does not ?—and the Hungarians are 
a proud and violent people, but it is just for this 
reason that articles such as those of Lord 
Rothermere are unwise to the point of folly. If 
you have a powder magazine, why put a match 
to it by proclaiming everything Hungarian to be 
right and everything Czechoslovakian to be 
wrong? A few weeks ago it was decided to 
suppress the Inter-Allied Military Control in 
Hungary, but Lord Rothermere is having an 
influence in Central Europe so out of proportion 
to his importance here at home that one begins to 
feel the decision was premature. 


It has come as a considerable shock to most 
Englishmen to learn that a slave owner in the 
Protectorate of Sierra Leone may, in the opinion 
of the Sierra Leone Supreme Court, recapture a 
runaway slave ‘‘ by any lawful means.’’ The 
judges, taking Ordinance No. g of 1926 into 
account, were able to make a good legal case for 
their decision, but this makes matters all the 
worse, since it shows that slavery is still legally 


permitted in a territory under the protection g 
the British Government, which took the initiatiye 
in preparing last year a League of Nations Cop, 
vention for the abolition of slavery. It is alg 
difficult to understand how, in the circumstan 
the Governor was able to refer to this Ordinang 
as one ‘‘ which will remove the last vestige of 
recognition by local law of the status of slavery,” 
There is admittedly a danger in judging Africay 
conditions by European standards, but there 
seems very little reason why those natives who 
are slaves, under Ordinance No. 9, until their 
owners die should not immediately be released, 
This country has done so much to abolish slavery 
elsewhere that it should leave no ground fo 
criticism when progress under the Slavery 
Convention is discussed by Delegates to the 
Geneva Assembly. 


It is excellent news that the New Zealand 
Government has decided to appoint a Royal Com. 
mission to enquire into the situation in Westem 
Samoa. The reports of that territory submitted 
to the Permanent Mandates Commission of the 
League of Nations have suggested that its govern. 
ment was as nearly perfect as any government 
could be. But the fact remains that the only 
three members of the Samoan Legislative Council 
who are elected by European residents, and who 
are not appointed by Sir George Richardson, are 
such violent critics of his actions as Administrator 
that they have been threatened by him with 
deportation, while many of the chiefs who 
ventured to speak frankly in the Fono of Faipules, 
or native Parliament, have been banished to a 
miserable volcanic island where their criticisms 
can carry no weight. General Sir George 
Richardson is in many ways a violent man, but 
he may be as good an administrator as his reports 
to New Zealand would suggest. In this case, the 
Royal Commission, if it be an impartial one, 
should silence his critics and enable the Mandates 
Commission in Geneva to continue their references 
to Western Samoa as the model of whata 
mandated territory should be. 


The British Association’s proceedings, as 
popularized and sometimes made ridiculous by the 
** stunt ’’ Press, provide the man in the street 
with most of his notions about the progress 
science. This year he has learned, on the high 
authority of Sir Arthur Keith, that Darwinism 
still stands. That is true, but with reservations that 
will not be made by the plain man. As originally 
presented, the Darwinian theory of the pedigree o 
man was very simple. The rise of man out of 
lower forms of animal life, it is now thought, was 
neither so simple or so regular as was supposed 
by the early Darwinians. Types of man are stil 
extant which represent but little advance on the 
remotest of man’s ancestors, and higher type 
have existed and been overwhelmed. There have 
been developments laterally as well as upwards 
there have been epochs of stagnation, and there 1s 
much that will perhaps always remain obscutt 
But the plain man must have plain teaching, and 
we need not weep if he entertains some error an 
some dubious doctrine in holding to Darwinism 
in its pristine simplicity, for in the main he will be 
holding to truth. 
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The twenty-eight British firms in the heavy- 
steel industry who have combined in a scheme 
whereby all buyers undertaking to abstain from 
purchasing foreign steel for six months will 
receive a rebate are to be congratulated. They 
waited too long for Government action to 
alleviate the troubles in their industry; now they 
are acting to save the situation by their own 
yoluntary efforts. Seeing that the imports of 
foreign steel for this year, if unchecked, would 
amount to a total value of about £50,000,000, and 
that such imports represent unemployment for 
about 100,000 British workers, the effort to check 
imports is urgently needed, and the scheme now 
produced is simple and practical. 


As we write it is not certain whether Glamorgan 
will be able to deflect the County Cricket 
Championship from Nottingham to Manchester. 
Notts, who have not been leaders since 1907, 
deserve another taste of victory: it was bad luck 
tolose Carr and Larwood from their last and 
decisive matches, and they have kept up a steady 
level of efficiency. The Lancashire team, on the 
other hand, has lost public favour by its sluggish 
methods and its unsporting pursuit of ‘* first- 
innings points.’ That this wretched policy may 
not even pay its way was proved in the case of 
Yorkshire last year; should Glamorgan give 
Lancashire the lead it will be generally thought 
that fortune has rewarded the spirit of caution 
rather than the genius of cricket. The surprise of 
the year has been the cracking of the great York- 
shire machine. Yorkshire now pays the penalty 
for its long series of triumphs. The team was so 
sound that new blood could not be given much 
trial; now the old brigade are all feeling the hand 
of time at once. The best feature of the year has 
been a recovery of strength among the weaker 
vessels. It is good to find Derby and Leicester as 
dangerous battlefields for the leading elevens. 


The death, which we greatly regret to have to 
record, of Mr. John St. Loe Strachey removes a 
figure of the times and one who played a big and 
very honourable part in moulding the character of 
English weekly journalism. Mr. Strachey 
had a most remarkable career. Beginning 
with a great stroke of luck, for the Colonial 
Secretary of that day, being ill and at a 
loss what to say to a Colonial delegation, read 
them one of Mr. Strachey’s earliest leaders, and 
thus made his reputation with his employers. Mr. 
Strachey speedily became editor and proprietor of 
the Spectator, stamping his personality on every 
page of it. He was a journalist with a fastidious 
sense of public duty, and he had a genuine love of 
literature. An element in Mr. Strachey’s intel- 
kectual constitution that must not be overlooked 
may be ascribed to his family’s long connexion 
with Indian administration : he had an instinctive 
appreciation of the difficulties of Great Britain’s 
task in India and Egypt. It was not by accident 
that Cromer was eventually one of his most valued 
and most frequent contributors. He himself had 
many of the qualities which made Cromer so 
‘minent a servant of the Empire. The attendance 
at the Memorial Service to him at St. Clement 
vane’s Church on Thursday was an illuminating 
indication of the very wide circle of his friendships. 


PARTIES IN IRELAND 


OW that Ireland has self-government and 
Nite status of a Dominion, it is undesirable 

that English politicians should take a 
strong party line on her internal politics. A too 
vehement or indiscreet support is far more likely 
to injure their friends than to help them. Beyond 
indicating our general opinion that Mr. Cosgrave 
has acted wisely in making his second appeal to 
the country within a few months, and our hope 
that the supporters of the Treaty Settlement and 
of the oath of allegiance may come back strong 
enough to form a stable government, we need not 
further identify ourselves with any of the parties 
in the curious conflict that is now proceeding. 
Rather should we seek to discover those issues 
which are of more general interest and to instruct 
ourselves than teach the Irish how to use the 
rights that we have given them. 

There are 152 seats in the Irish Dail, and nine 
parties to fill them. Of these the Government is 
the strongest single party, but it has only forty- 
seven seats, and the next strongest party, Mr. de 
Valera’s Fianna Fail, has forty-three. The third 
strongest is the Labour Party, with twenty-two 
seats, but as this is at present working with the 
Opposition, the Government has need of the 
unanimous support of the Farmers’ Party, with 
eleven seats, and of the Independents, with fifteen 
seats, to have even a bare majority of one. No 
Government could carry on with so small a 
majority. On the other hand, there is no other 
party that could form a Government. The same 
sort of situation might conceivably some day arise 
in this country under a three-party system, and 
the English Government might then be grateful 
for the Irish precedent of a second General 
Election almost immediately after the first. It 
would be in the nature of a referendum on the 
question which transcends in importance any 
party differences: namely, whether there should 
be a stable government. In Ireland the second 
strongest party is avowedly Republican, and 
though Mr. de Valera and his friends have taken 
the oath in order to prevent their elections from 
becoming void under the new Act, they have done 
so under reserves which make the oath valueless 
as a guarantee that they mean honestly to carry 
out the provisions of the Settlement Treaty. The 
Government Party is doing its best to make the 
new election a referendum on this question of the 
oath. In similar conditions we could imagine a 
Conservative Government in this country having 
a second General Election on, say, the capital 
levy in its new Labour disguise of a surtax on 
“unearned income. 

The difficulty of getting a strong Government in 
Ireland is artificially increased by the fact that the 
Dail is elected by proportional representation. 
The English system of single-member con- 
stituencies exaggerates the turnover of opinion, 
but it has this advantage, that it is more likely to 
give a Government a decisive majority. Under 
proportional representation we get a Dail that is a 
truthful mirror at any rate of the first intentions 
of an electorate, but when parties are numerous 
and almost exactly balanced, as in Ireland, only 


an earthquake of opinion can secure a decisive and 
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comfortable majority for the Government. We 
can only hope, without feeling confidence, that 
the circumstances in which the new election is 
held will favour this result. 

It is unfortunate that Labour should be in 
alliance with the extremists in opposition to the 
Government, for we had hopes that the rise of a 
Labour Party in Southern Ireland might have 
brought about more friendly relations with the 
industrial North, and so increased the chances of 
union later. But it is opposition to the Govern- 
ment rather than any Republicah feeling among 
Labour that has brought about the alliance. 
Mr. Johnson, the Labour leader, who moved the 
vote of censure on the Government which was lost 
by one vote, is a strong advocate of coalition. He 
would have a coalition formed of all the groups 
excepting Fianna Fail. A Ministry of this 
character, he argues, would be less concerned 
with new legislation than with prudent administra- 
tion. By its nature it could not introduce highly 
contentious measures. It would enforce the law, 
maintain order and prevent crime. ‘* The 
different parties,’’ he continues, ‘‘ would have to 
postpone some pet projects unless they could con- 
vince their colleagues of their wisdom and 
expediency. Experience of Government would 
be gained by men who will again be in opposition, 
and that is not the least ingredient in the make-up 
of a successful Parliament.” 

Should the Government not obtain the firm 
majority for which it hopes, it may be that this 
will be the best solution of the difficulty. Indeed, 
it may be that under proportional representation, 
where parties are many and fairly evenly 
balanced, all Governments would tend to the 
coalition type as the only way in which the 
executive power could acquire sufficient driving 
power and a reasonable independence of cranky 
opposition. Not the least interest of Irish politics 
for the rest of the world is to observe whether 
under it any party can obtain sufficient power to 
form a strictly party Government. The present 
indications are that it may not be able, and in 
that case Ireland, with its proportional representa- 
tion, may develop a different type of government 
from that with which we are familiar in England. 
Her experience may, indeed, if the three-party 
system is to last in this country, have much value 
for us. 

One of the hopeful signs in the present election 
is that Mr. de Valera is trying to shirk the issue 
of the oath. That he should do so is encouraging, 
because it shows that he feels that to be his weak 
spot, and, if he is right in thinking so, that the 
country is still strongly in favour of the settlement 
with this country and wants to see it honestly 
worked out. The revival of the de Valerists is 
on this view not due to anti-British feeling but 
simply to the accretion to the Republicans of all 
the elements of discontent with the Government. 
Mr. de Valera’s programme is evidently designed 
not as a constructive practical policy but merely 
to catch votes. His high protection and a 
tariff war on Great Britain might capture 
sectional votes, but would send up the cost of 
living to intolerable heights; his ‘‘ re-opening ”’ 
of the financial settlement with England can lead 
to nothing but irritation; and as for his promise 
to find ‘‘ work for all’ that is mere election clap- 
trap. 


GOING BY ROAD 


FORTNIGHT ago we wrote on th 
A opportunities afforded the railway companig 
by the growing congestion of the roads 
One of the strongest points in their favour is th 
relative safety of railway travel. The morrow of, 
train accident may seem an inopportune momey 
for stressing this point, but the Sevenoaks disasty 
in no way robs the argument of its force. Indeag, 
in a manner, it adds point to it. Only on the rap 
occasions on which accidents do happen is th 
public startled into realization of how safe th 
English railways are. In the seven years 19%, 
1927 the number of deaths caused by railway 
accidents in Great Britain was 77. The numbes 
caused by motor-coach accidents in the sam 
period are not available, but it is certain that they 
were immensely larger. If to them were added 
the numbers caused by accidents to all other kings 
of road vehicle the contrast with the railways 
would be tremendous. Road traffic has reache 
a point where it is definitely ahead of the methog 
available for controlling it. Motoring on the main 
roads at week-ends is already anything but a ple. 
sure, but the limit has by no means bee 
reached, and what the roads at the presen 
rate of development will be like in ten years’ tim 
is a thing imagination boggles at. It may 
that the very popularity of motoring will prove to 
be the railways’ salvation, that the congestion d 
the streets will force travellers back to the mil 
ways. If so, that will be a piece of good fortum 
for the railway companies which at their present 
level of enterprise they can hardly be said to have 
earned. In the meantime, the butchery of the 
road passenger proceeds apace. 

The new Road Traffic Bill, the draft of which 
has now been for some months in circulation, will, 
when it is passed, afford means of lessening some 
of the existing dangers. But when will that be 
As it stands it is a comprehensive measure, parts 
of which are contentious and likely to be fought 
by vested interests; moreover, the legislative pro 
gramme is overcrowded, and this Bill, like the 
Factories Bill, may have to be postponed for the 
lifetime of the present Parliament. That, d 
course, means postponed indefinitely, for in th 
new Parliament anything may happen. But som 
of the abuses it seeks to remedy call fo 
immediate action. Of these the most urgent is the 
regulation of motor-coach traffic. At the presetl 
time there is no proper system for their contr 
and inspection. The mechanical efficiency and 
safety of many of these vehicles are shockingly 
low; the hours, wages and inexperience of matty 
of their drivers are a scandal. A Bill empowering 
local authorities to cope with these abuses should 
be introduced separately and at the earlies 
possible moment; it would go some way towatts 
removing one of the worst perils that await th 
unhappy traveller by road. ; 

Side by side with the problem of the man in the 
car is that of the man in the street. Humanity 5 
rapidly dividing itself into two classes: those # 
the wheel and those under the wheels. Even? 
public made callous by the frequency of stret 
accidents must have been shocked by the figuté 
issued by the police this week of the number ° 
such accidents in London for the second quart 
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this year. In the three months April, May and 
, in London alone, there was an average of 
ihee people killed and 323 injured every day. In 
On. the hat period there were 29,717 non-fatal accidents. 
mpanies These figures show a large increase over previous 
- road rs, but they are only a forecast of what is to 
r is th game. Despite the many new devices adopted 
‘Ow of, g mently to cope with the traffic and to secure the 
momey, § siety Of pedestrians, the accident curve steadily 
disasie, § se» It grows increasingly easier for the road 
Indeeg nger to travel hopefully than to arrive. 
the ray § The Police Report places the blame mainly on 
is th rians, and claims that three-quarters of the 
fe th § dats were caused through carelessness or the 
'S of unnecessary risks. It is quite true that 
railway § tle average pedestrian is careless; a very large 
umber y aumber of street accidents, as every motorist 
e same § mows, are directly caused by the unwariness or 
rat they  supidity of foot passengers. But to blame them 
» addej § forthe increasing totals of fatalities is to put the 
kings att before the man with a vengeance. This is to 
always make the machine rather than the human being 
reachei ihe basis of the problem. Pedestrians are not 
nethods more careless than they were; probably, as they 
ne main themselves to changed, more hazardous 
a ples conditions, they are slowly becoming less careless. 
s been § Itiscars, not carelessness, that are increasing, and 
present itis cars, not carelessness, that constitute the main 
+s’ time § problem which the traffic authorities have got to 
may be tackle. If traffic increases and the carelessness of 
rove ) | Pedestrians remains the same, or only very slowly 
stion  § amd slightly decreases, the question confronting 
he rail. Me authorities is to devise means for accom- 
fortune § Modating the machine to the man. It is no use 
preset blaming human nature. 
to have 
of the 
‘whit | THE BRIDGES—A YEAR AFTER 
ny 
g some By D. S. MacCott 
rat be! 
e, parts Tis now very nearly a year since the Commission 
fought |: Cross River Traffic was begun. Its sittings, 
ve pio opened on September 15, were concluded with 
ke th — "markable despatch at the Government’s express 
for the desire, and the Report was delivered before the end 
of November. No such haste has marked the putting 
Py the ofthe Report into practice. It was not till March 17 
ne that the Government announced its readiness to pro- 
it Som & vide three-quarters of the cost of carrying out the Com- 
all for mission's recommendations about Waterloo Bridge. 
t isthe B “The acceptance of the proposal to preserve Waterloo 
preset § Bridge,” the Prime Minister went on, ‘‘ involves the 
control § provision of further facilities for cross-river traffic at 
cy and § Charing Cross.” The Government, he explained, 
ckingly f Were inviting the County Council and Southern Rail- 
many Company to join with them in appointing 
, wering engineers to examine the scheme for a road and rail- 
should way bridge put forward by the Commission, and would 
fest Prepared to contribute if, after examination of its 
— engineering, financial and esthetic aspects, it appeared 
owards Satisfactory. So far, so good. This seemed to mean 
ait the & that a Committee would be formed composed of 
engineering experts representing the Council and the 
in the way respectively, with a third, independent 
nity *Mgineer appointed by the Government. Further, 
ose at though this remained vague, that the artistic side of 
Jyen a & the problem would also be examined. There was a 
street er delay because the County Council did not care 
figure to begin work at Waterloo Bridge till the Charing Cross 
ber of e had taken some definite shape. A letter was 
rte addressed by them to Mr. Baldwin, and his reply, dated 
qua April 26, was read'in Parliament on May 11. He hoped 


that the Waterloo Bridge reconstruction would be 
taken in hand at once: 


The Government desire, for their part, to proceed at once 
with the suggested inquiry into the financial, engineering and 
other aspects of the scheme for a double-decked bridge at 
Charing Cross. No reason is seen why the proposed 
investigation should not very shortly begin. . 

That was six months after the Commission’s 
urgently hastened report. The Prime Minister went on 
to engage the Government in this matter also to find 
three-quarters of the cost. Some details about the 
basis of calculation had still to be settled and till that 
had been done, ‘‘ the Committee of engineers and 
valuers which was to be selected by the County Council, 
the Southern Railway and the Minister of Transport 
could not get to work.”’ 

When the ‘‘ Committee ’’ got to work is not on 
record. The subject is no doubt difficult and com- 
plicated, but more than three months have passed 
since the above announcement was made. Meantime, 
nothing has been done to carry out the Commission’s 
recommendations, approved by the Government, about 
Waterloo Bridge. 

But quite apart from the matter of delay, for those 
interested in the bridges a very serious question arises. 
Is there, in the sense promised by the Minister of. 
Transport, a Committee at all? It has come out that 
the Railway Company has not appointed a representa- 
tive to serve on a Committee and make himself respon- 
sible for its report. He is available for consultation, 
and no more. One of the Minister’s three engineers 
therefore has fallen out. What about number two? 
The Minister was to nominate his own representative. 
It sounds unlikely, but it is true, that the independent 
authority chosen to check the views of the County 
Council’s nominee is the firm of engineers who origin- 
ally backed the County Council in its decision to pull 
down Waterloo Bridge. Instead, therefore, of exam- 
ination and report by two authorities in conjunction 
with the County Council, the Council is inquiring and 
will report in conjunction merely with its old consultant. 

Those anomalies have been pointed out in a letter of 
June 8 to the Minister by Mr. Arthur Keen, on behalf 
of the Conference of Engineers and Societies which 
has fought the battle for preserving Waterloo Bridge. 
The Minister of Transport did not exceed the speed 
limit by replying a month later. He waved those objec- 
tions aside. The ‘‘ Committee ”’ is to have the benefit 
of the Southern Railway’s co-operation, and since 
Waterloo Bridge is not in question, it does not matter 
that the engineers appointed by the Government should 
have taken the side they did. But Waterloo Bridge is 
in question. If the labours of the ‘‘Committee”’ should 
result in a negative to the Charing Cross proposal or 
in an estimate so huge that the Government as well 
as the Council would quail before it, there is no doubt 
that the old scheme for a six-way new bridge at 
Waterloo would be revived. Messrs. Basil Mott 
and Co. would doubtless enter into the investigation 
with a determination to be strictly impartial and 
objective; but there are so many lions in the path, 
constructional and financial, that a very slight bias 
on the part of the explorer might set one or more of 
them roaring, and result in a ‘‘ non possumus ”’ or 
dubitative verdict on the technical side, and a terrifying 
estimate on the financial. I have no information as to 
what the report is likely to be, and it may, from our 
point of view, prove satisfactory; but it cannot be 
said that the Ministry has either constituted the Com- 
mittee it foreshadowed, or gone to work in a fashion 
likely to result in a courageous policy. 

For that is what is called for; and the past history 
of the discussion illustrates the difference between 
determination to solve a problem and cautious specu- 
lation about the difficulties of a solution. Say to a 
first-rate modern engineer, ‘‘ You must find a way of 
preserving Waterloo Bridge without taking it down 
and rebuilding,”” and there can be little doubt that 
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he will accept the challenge and successfully carry 
it through. But put the same man on a Committee of 
Inquiry, and ask him what would be the best way for 
someone, unnamed, to deal with the bridge, he will 
begin to think nervously about his responsibility and 
cast his vote for a super-cautious and correspondingly 
costly procedure. That was the difference between the 
Council’s engineer and its consultant on one side, and 
the engineers in conference, Messrs. Dalrymple Hay 
and his colleagues, on the other side. These latter took 
their professional life in their hands, went into the 
conditions thoroughly, and at considerable cost in time 
and money to themselves, signed their names to plans 
and provisional estimates for doing what the others 
shied at.* Mr. Humphreys himself, before the Com- 
mission, admitted that underpinning was possible; in- 
deed, no one seems to deny it, and Dr. Oscar Faber 
put it as strongly as this: 

I have no hesitation whatever in saying that the under- 
pinning is not only practicable, but presents no greater 
difliculties than many other large under-pinning works which 
ga deal with in the ordinary course of their professional 
work. 

The Commissioners appeared to have decided against 
the bolder policy about Waterloo Bridge from the 
first. They treated the evidence of the Conference 
engineers with scant consideration: there is not a 
word in the Report of appreciation for their labour or 
for the weight of their testimony. Yet another engineer 
was Called in to pronounce a Solomon’s judgment, and 
he, not unnaturally, came down on the side of caution, 
and gave much the greater part of the disputed child 
to the rebuilders. Yet I cannot believe that if my friend 
Sir Alexander Gibb had been asked, ‘‘ Could you 
underpin Waterloo Bridge? ’’ instead of ‘‘ What 
would you advise the Commission to recommend? ’”’ 
he would have funked the operation or come out of 
it with discredit. 

In another respect the Commission decided for com- 
promise, and a compromise so absurd that it is diffi- 
cult to believe it will ultimately be adopted. Having 
decided against the Council’s project for a main wide 
new bridge at Waterloo, and substituted for that the 
scheme of a great bridge at Charing Cross, the Com- 
missioners proceeded to stultify their decision by recom- 
mending a trifling widening of Waterloo Bridge in its 
roadway with a consequent very serious damage to 
its design. Charing Cross Bridge, which was to be 
the saving of Waterloo Bridge, relieving it of exces- 
sive traffic, is recommended, but Waterloo Bridge is 
still to be superfluously widened, just enough to be 
spoiled. 

Now I believe there is a considerable body of opinion 
on the County Council itself which considers this 
recommendation illogical and even ridiculous. Their 
original feeling was that the cost of a Charing Cross 
bridge would be too great for the Council alone to 
undertake, but the Government’s readiness to 
share expense and its pressure in favour of the project 
entirely alter the situation. Charing Cross Bridge 
secured, the arguments in favour of the beauty and 
historic interest of the old bridge assert themselves, 
no longer overborne by the utilities of traffic. This is 
a view, then, which we may hope will win a hearing 
from within the Council itself, when the time comes. 

Meantime, it is unfortunate that the Council’s only 
action in the matter of the bridges is to push on with 
the construction of a new Lambeth bridge, a project 
for which the Commission gave very chilly encourage- 
ment. The bridge is not likely to aid greatly in the 
solution of traffic difficulties, any more than Southwark 
bridge has done: it will run away with nearly a million 
of money, will not itself be an ornament to the river, 
and will involve the sweeping away of yet another bit 
of the old natural foreshore and its wharf. It is a 


*I give the remaining names, honoris causa: F. 
Bengough, G. E. Cruttwell, Oscar Faber, N. G. Gedye, besides 
a conference of fourteen, of whom Sir Wilfrid Stokes was 
chairman, and Mr. J. S. Wilson secretary. 
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poor consolation that a freer run will be 
heavy motor traffic that since the war 
thunders along the Embankment and will make it a 
the end uninhabitable. If ‘‘ facilities for traffic » ane 
to be increased at the present rate it will become neces, 
sary to balance them by possibilities, if not facilig 

for living, quarters fenced off from public traffic a i 
old days were Gower Street, Harley Street, and others 


given to the 
grinds an 


MRS. MARKHAM ON LITERATUR 


By Haire BELLOoc 


Mary: You promised, dear Mamma, that you wou 
talk to us to-day upon horse-racing, which you assur 
us was a noble British sport, but marred as I hay 
heard by many extravagances in conduct and moras 

Tommy: Yes, Mamma, and about Welshing, 

Mary (eagerly): Oh! Yes! And Mamma! Aboy 
words we do not understand like ‘‘ S.P.,” “ Slips,” 
** Paddock,” ‘‘. Also Ran ’’ and others. 

Tommy: And, Mamma, I also want to know abo 
“* Also Rans.’’ At school, yesterday, we had a beaut. 
ful poem to learn by heart beginning : 


I used to know an aged man 

Whose father was an Also Ran, 

And who for mother, had, I think 

A girl who furnished meat and drink 
Etc., to Colonial swells 

And Hebrews in the Rank Hotels. 

The matches which he used to sell. . .. 


Mrs. MarkHaM (overwhelmed): Children! 
Children! I cannot follow all this! I am bewildered 
and not a little surprised. But indeed the occasion ¢ 
Tommy’s remarks makes me think of something much 
more serious and dreadful than horse-racing. 

Mary (intrigued): And pray what is that, Mamma’ 

Mrs. MARKHAM (very solemnly): Your father’s old 
friend, Monsieur Boube, has been found dead ina 
garret in Soho! 

Tommy: But Mamma, if Mossoo Boube was a friend 
of papa’s how comes it I have not yet heard his name, 
let alone seen him? 

Mrs. Markuam (still more solemnly): Thomas! 
Little boys are often unacquainted with their father’ 
friends; and it is indeed many years since this poo 
foreign gentleman was a frequent visitor at this house 
But it is a-dreadful and shocking thing to find thus 
in the public prints that he is dead, having perishel, 
it would seem, of starvation. 

Mary (shocked): Does that mean, Mamma, thé 
he could not get enough to eat? 

Tommy (still more shocked): Or to drink? 

Mrs. Markuam (sadly): Alas! my children, | fee 
that it means he was wholly destitute. It is a sad 
terrible warning. 

Mary: Of what, Mamma? And to whom? 

Mrs. Marxuam (sharply): Of the folly of idleness 
my dear, and to little girls who ask questions. 

Tommy: Was Mossoo Boube idle, dear Mamma? 

Mrs. Marka: I am sorry to say he was. You 
dear father did everything for him, even to asking his 
to dinner on occasions when he had guests and whet 
there was champagne, because he had known him i 
early life before he had sunk. ; 

Tommy: How do you mean ‘ sunk,’’? Mamma 

Mrs. Markuam (impatiently) : you s 
child! Disappeared. Become impossible 

Mary ( pee pulling out her note-book): Oh, 4 
Mamma! Please tell me all those words again 
exactly what they mean; for I have never hear 
before. 

Mrs. Marknam (majestically): I shall do noth 
of the kind! It is enough for you to know that you 
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jar father and I did everything we possibly could for 


cna M. Boube. Of course we knew it was no use even at 
ake be ihe time; but still, it is a shocking thing to read in 
ffic” ie public prints that he is dead and under such 
ne ing circumstances, 
facilites MARY (gently): You said, dear Mamma, I think, 
iffic as j t he died of idleness. 

d ther Mrs. MARKHAM (musing): No, not exactly that, but 


of the results of idleness. What I said was, that it 
yas a warning against idleness. And by the way, 
yary, be good enough to pay strict attention to the 
exact words I use. Then you will not jump to false 
gaclusions and run away with erroneous ideas. 
Toumy: Where did Mossoo Boube come from, dear 
Mamma ? 

Mrs. MARKHAM (sighing): My dear, that is a long 
sory. 1 think he was born in Florence of an American 


OU Woull # {ther with a French name, who married an Hun- 
1 assured B oarian lady, and they went to live in Bruges, and that 
S I han iswhere he was brought up. 

| moras, f =Mary: Was that why he was so poor, Mamma? 


ng. Mrs. MARKHAM: Yes. 
1 Abot # Mary (persisting): But why do you say, dear 
Slips,” yamma, that he was idle? 
Mrs. MarkHaM (sharply): I did not say that he was 
Ww about B ie, I said that his death was the dreadful result of 
a beaut F idleness (smoothing her ruffled feathers and becoming 
more quiet). And that is a very different thing. 

Tommy: What did Mossoo Boube do, Mamma? 

Mrs. MARKHAM (lowering her voice): My dear, he 
took to literature. 

Mary (bewildered): But, Mamma, I always under- 
stood that people who took to literature became quite 
famous and important like Sir John Wigg, who gave 

si vu that beautiful history of Rutlandshire, which he 
ildren! had written himself; and I remember that he signed 
‘id hisname in it, and called you Sissy,’’ and how funny 
oa ~ I thought it, and there were pictures, I remember. 
asiod “Ves MARKHAM: Silence, Mary! Sir John Wigg 
c- isa very remarkable historian as well as having been 
Aamma? | {oF some few months in the Government as Under- 
er’s of Secretary to the Post Office. 

. Tommy : Then why is it wrong to take to literature, 
“> Mamma? I mean, if even great public men like Sir 
a frien’ J0tn Wigg write books? 

Mrs. Markuam (seriously): My dear, the phrase 
eT ee Taking to literature” does not mean using one’s 
homes!  ‘isure hours in the composition of valuable works, 
father’s § lich is a noble and fruitful occupation. It means 
‘is drifting into mere writing all day and every day by 
; fe 4 those who have not the energy to adopt a calling. 
nd thus @ , MARY (radiantly) : Ah ! Now I understand, Mamma ! 
rished, And I see exactly what you meant when you talked of 
' idleness. It was that this poor Mossoo Boube, 
‘a, that § MStead of buying stocks and shares, or going into 
* Parliament, or anything of that kind, just wrote 
because he could do nothing else. 
I fear Mrs, MarKHAM (beaming): Exactly, my dear! 
sad and And I am glad to see that you so aptly caught my 
meaning in spite of your tender years. (Mary 
blushes.) M. Boube was not idle in the ordinary 
jleness, YUlgar sense of the word; he wrote an Encyclo-— 
pedia, a great deal of Verse, translations from the 
yma? | Chinese and a history of Mesopotamia under the 
You Abbassid Dynasty. 
ng him Tommy: You mean the Abyssinian, dear Mamma. 
4 when Mrs. Marxuam (flaring up) : I mean nothing of the 
him in @ St! Hold your tongue! How dare you interrupt 
your mother? I said Abyssian—I mean Abysmal. I 
ma? will not be interrupted! . . . . Abbassid. 
oe Tommy (humbly): I am sorry, dear Mamma! I 
only thought you made a slip of the tongue. 
h, deat fF Mary (as peacemaker): And pray, dear Mamma, 
jn and did not this gentleman write anything else? 
d them Mrs. Marxuam (wearily): Oh, indeed yes! Any 
number of things. He wrote Leaders for newspapers 
othing both sides during the Laundry Bill controversy—it 
t yout fF Was before you were born, but I assure you it had a 


Steat effect at the time and nearly upset Sir Robert 


Bootles’s Administration. Then also he wrote several 
remarkable books on music, and a Life of King 
Edward; but this last I hear he did not sign. (She 
pauses.) Well, he is gone now! (She sighs.) 

Mary: Did he not write any stories; Mamma? 

Mrs. MaRkKHAM: My dear, that is one of the saddest 
things in the whole business. He did write one story 
called ‘ You and Me.’ It was a great love story 
about a woman in Paris and a man in New York, and 
a robber in Damascus, and a great genius who was a 
banker everywhere. It sold so much that he actually 
took a house in Portland Place! (Grimly): But that 
was the beginning of the end. 

Mary: Could he not write another one of the same 
kind, Mamma? 

Mrs. Markuam (reproachfully): He might have 
done so! Indeed, your dear papa, who at that 
moment believed in his future, and I am sorry to say 
advanced him money, urged him to write another 
story of exactly the same kind, about another man in 
New York, and another robber in Damascus, and a 
woman in Paris. But he was hopeless. He wrote 
nothing for two years, and then came out with an 
epic poem on Vasco da Gama. 

Tommy (eagerly): Who was Vasco da Gama, 
Mamma? 

Mrs. MarkHAmM (impatiently): Oh, I am sure I 
don’t know! And I don’t think anybody else does! 
(Recovering herself): At any rate, after that he 
never looked forward. He used to try and borrow a 
pound or two from your dear father now and then, 
but, the last we heard of him, he was writing articles 
and letters and speeches for Sir George Turtle, who 
became Lord Heraultfaucon, and now you see he has 
died in this attic. It is all very sad! 

Mary: It is indeed, Mamma! 

Tommy: Did he also try to write anything funny, 
Mamma? 

Mrs. MarKuHaM (rising): I doubt it, my dear. But 
if he did, he never made anyone laugh; and perhaps 
that is just as well, for it would only have lowered him 
further in the eyes of decent people, and he might 
have starved to death even sooner than he did. 

Tommy: But, Mamma, surely the sooner people of 
this kind starve to death the better? 

Mrs. MarkHam (as she makes for the door): I 
cannot go into all that, my child. People cling to 
life even when they have taken the wrong road like 
poor M. Boube. At any rate, he is dead now, and 
the least we can do is to say nothing against him. 


THE MELANCHOLY OF 
PROFESSOR FREUD 


By J. B. PRIESTLEY 


HIS morning I found inside a parcel a page 

from a Sunday newspaper, and in the centre 

of this page was the photograph of a very 
subdued elderly man with a close-cropped grey 
beard. He looked like a prominent Free Church 
divine, somebody who had just told a conference 
that modern fiction and drama were corrupting 
the youth of the country. Nevertheless, I was not 
surprised to discover that it was a photograph of 
Professor Freud. I have never seen a photograph 
of him before, but it does not surprise me that he 
should wear that familiar look of earnest dis- 
approving nonconformity. He, too, is at heart, 
just as he is in philosophy—a primitive methodist. 
Above and below this photograph was a 
report of an interview given by the Professor to an 
American journalist, and I read this report verv 
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carefully. Such things are notoriously untrust- 
worthy, even when American journalists have had 
a hand in them, but I cannot help thinking that 
the various remarks attributed to Professor Freud 
in this report were really his own, for they ring 
true and are quite different from the kind of 
remarks that an American journalist would have 
put into a faked interview. Thus there was nothing 
“‘big ’’ and breezy and successful and optimistic 
about the Professor. He talked quietly and 
rather sadly, like a tired elderly man; and I will 
swear that no American journalist, concocting a 
whole article out of a brief greeting or two, would 
ever have thought of making him talk like that. 
We can, I think, assume that the great man 
himself made these remarks. 


He told the interviewer that the years had taught 


him ‘‘ to accept life with cheerful humility.” Then | 


he remarked that “‘ In the end Death seems less 
intolerable than the manifold burdens we carry,” 
and in reply to a further question said that it 
meant little to him whether his name lived or not : 
“‘T am far more interested in the fate of my 
children. I hope their life will not be so hard. I 
cannot make their life much easier.’”” He was 
referring to the loss of his little fortune and savings 
during the war, which, of course, brought great 
hardship to Austrian professional men and 
scholars. A little later, the Steinbach experiments 
with rejuvenation having been mentioned, he 
went on: ‘‘It [the Steinbach operation] makes 
life more livable. It does not make it worth 
living. Secretly every living being, no matter 
how intensely life burns with him, longs for the 
cessation of ‘ the fever called living.’ ’’ Then he 
quietly went one better than Whitman by observ- 
ing: ‘‘I prefer the society of animals infinitely to 
human society. The savage, like the beast, is 
cruel, but he lacks the meanness of the civilized 
man.’’ He ended the interview by asking the 
journalist not to make him appear a pessimist. It 
appears that he dislikes pessimism. I should like 
to know what this pessimism is, for I am always 
reading about people who declare that whatever is 
beautiful and noble does not stand a dog’s chance 
in the universe, that life brings more pain and 
sorrow than it does pleasure and joy, that we 
should all be better dead, but at the same time 
point out that they are not pessimists and have an 
intense dislike of pessimism. Mr. Hardy and 
Mr. Housman will not be called pessimists. 
Professor Freud will be glad to have done with 
life and meanwhile prefers the society of beasts 
and savages to that of Vienna, but he has always 
steered clear of pessimism. One day, I suppose, 
I shall meet a real pessimist, who will send me 
running and screaming with a few quiet 
observations. 

To most of us, however, the views of Professor 
Freud will seem to be tinged with a certain 
melancholy. There is here nothing of the buoyant 
optimism .so often found in men who have made 
great discoveries and have long been engaged in 
putting up a fight for them. God knows that the 
life of an Austrian professor, who, whatever his 
faults may be as a thinker, has devoted himself to 
his studies with a fine disinterested passion, 
cannot have been an easy one these last ten years. 
Loss of money, the growing responsibilities of a 
father, political upheavals, the attacks of his 
opponents, and the folly of his disciples—all these 
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things must have sorely tried him. But even w 
we make all allowances for this way of life fale, 
into the sere, the yellow leaf, his outlook gjj 
seems unusually gloomy. It reminds us—as tp 
last sentence suggests—of Macbeth. He can tal 
us that every living being longs to be rid of th 
fever of life, and did not the poor tormenta 
Thane cry: ‘‘ After life’s fitful fever he s| 
well,”” being wistful of quiet rest? Perhaps th 
Professor has heard that self-same voice that ong 
cried to Macbeth, Sleep no more! After all, hy 
not Freud, too, murdered sleep, destroyed thy 
once innocent sleep, which before he came stjj 
knit up the ravell’d sleeve of care and was th 
balm of hurt minds? Could he not say with 
Macbeth ?— 


The time has been, my senses would have quail’d 

To hear a night-shriek, and my fell of hair 

Would at a dismal treatise rouse and stir 

As life were in’t: I have supp’d full with horrors, .. . 


We may see in this the handiwork of that ol 
ironist hidden away in nature. 

Psycho-analysis simplifies life,’’ the Professq 
told his interviewer. ‘‘ It supplies the thread tha 
leads man out of the labyrinth.’’ But he himself 
who has manufactured the thread, as it were, does 
not talk like a man who has escaped into the sun 
light from the dark mazes of a labyrinth, and is 
now gleefully helping others to escape. He talks 
like a man who is still in a labyrinth and weary 
of its familiar twists and turns. If the thread he 
gives us only leads us to discover, with him, tha 
we are better dead and that meanwhile the com. 
panionship of animals is more pleasant and enter. 
taining than that of our fellow-creatures, then i 
seems to me that this thread of his does not take 
us out into the open at all, but only into another 
and much smaller and darker labyrinth. Professor 
Freud is clearly not in a very healthy state of 
mind. There is a distinctly morbid strain in his 
talk, and his depressing outlook upon fe 
suggests the presence of some _ neurosis of 
unpleasant complex. If there is any use in psycho 
analysis, then he should be psycho-analysed at the 
earliest opportunity. 

I suspect that Professor Freud is so melancholy 
because he knows that he has walked into a trap, 
has been the victim of ironic circumstance. His 
life-work, I take it, has been to rid the human 
mind of unpleasant obsessions, and very useitl 
work it is too. Indeed, the man who could really 
lead us out of the labyrinth, who was able to fre 
our minds, to do for them what Falstaff claimed 
for his sherris sack, which ‘‘ ascends me into the 
brain; dries me there all the foolish and dull and 
crudy vapours which environ it; makes it appt 
hensive, quick, forgetive, full of nimble, fiery and 
delectable shapes,’’ such a man, I say, would be 
the world’s greatest benefactor, a name to bt 
honoured for ever among the laughing, carefre 
children of posterity. But it is obvious tha 
Professor Freud is not that man. Instead 
ridding us of our obsessions, he has only brought 
into the world yet another one. You have only © 
meet one of his followers to realize that, whatevé 
the Freudian psycho-analysis may do, it certainly 
does not set free the mind. These people hav 
the fixed notions of minor characters in comedy’ 
their minds are like dreary little machines; the! 
never offer us the least gleam of insight 2 
wisdom; we do not want them either 
philosophers, doctors, or companions; they are ® 
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ile crazy and yet they are also bores. We know 
gactly what they are going to say about any- 
hing, and now we hurry away before they begin 
feir mumbling. They are clearly more obsessed 
than the poor creatures on whom they practise. 
They have always been so busy mechanically 

ying their theory that they have never made 
he discovery that if all emotions are sexual, then 
gme other name must be found for the emotions 
¢ lovers, that if writing a sonnet or laughing at a 
man running after his hat or forgetting a tele. 

ne number are sexual acts, then kissing a girl 
such a super-sexual affair that it demands quite 
adifferent category: in short, they have, on their 
theory, so muddled roots and fruits, the vague 
gigins and the actual living impulses, that they 
falsify existence at every stroke. 

Now the Master himself, I feel, is more 
intelligent than the host of daft medicine men he 
has calied into existence. While they run and 
chatter, he broods over the world he has invented 
and grows melancholy. ‘‘ Psycho-analysis sim- 
plifies life,’ he remarked. And now, having 
simplified life so astonishingly, he is sick of it, so 
weary that even in an interview with an American 
journalist our ears catch the old broken whisper : 
To-morrow and to-morrow and to-morrow. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


{ The Editor of the Saturpay Review welcomes the free 
expression in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of 
public interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for 
the opinions themselves and the manner of their expression, 

{ Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach him by the first post on Wednesday. 


MILES EX MACHINA 


SIR,—While agreeing in the main with your article 
‘Miles ex Machina,’ especially in regard to the 
necessity for mechanization in the Army and of the 
danger of allowing ‘‘ traditionalists" to have their 
way, there are certain points upon which a great 
number of people who have carefully studied the whole 
question in an unbiased spirit will disagree. 

The author of the article makes frequent use of the 
word ‘‘ revolution,” implying sudden and drastic 
change, and instances many of the “‘ great revolutions 
in the art of war ” culminating in the advent of the 
tank at the battle of the Somme. He also says we 
“shall have to scrap the old army completely ” to 
elect economies. May I suggest that this ruthless 
procedure is neither sound nor economical, and that 
the great changes of the past both in regard to tactics 
and weapons have come about gradually as a result 
of evolution. (The first appearance of a new arm in 
War is not, per se, revolutionary. It may be so, but, 
as in the case of the tank, is seldom decisive.) 


Army into a highly mobile and hard-hitting force is 
continuous and progressive, having due regard to 
tconomy. But that is not all. There are other big 
problems to be faced, and upon them our military 
Policy must rest. What of the North-West Frontier 
of India? Is the Cardwell system to stand, and if 
hot, what is to replace it? 
I am, etc., 
‘* BAMBARA ” 


SIR,—A person’s feelings must be much moved to 
Prompt one to do what one has never done before, 
4€., write a letter to a newspaper. But I was pulled 
up on the kerb by the above article and unable to 
finish the Review. Is the writer an honest patriot 
and desirous to improve our military position, or only 


What we want to ensure is that conversion of the 


that the originator of the tank is crowded out, but he 
was not a civilian, nor is the mechanized force now 
operating a civilian innovation. Where does the 
economy of mechanization come in? The cost of the 
present experiment is an increase of at least 20 per 
cent. on the numbers of rifles and guns, and the 
machine in a year will be out of date and useless. 

‘““If we run the two armies, traditional and 
mechanized, there will be no economy.”’ Is your ‘‘Civis 
in Machina ”’. suggesting that our standing army be 
entirely mechanized? Poor taxpayers. So much for 
economy. 

Where does ‘ Civis ’’ expect our next field of war 
to be? Old Europe ruled out. ‘‘ Miles’ from 1912 
onwards always urged his countryman ‘‘ Civis ”’ to be 
prepared for 1914, and might now suggest the danger 
zones to be on the Afghan Frontier or the Black Sea 
coasts. In either case could ‘‘ Civis ’’ recommend his 
mechanized army? I believe the last Indian 
manceuvres proved the inadequacy of this, locally, the 
machines being too heavy and cumbersome. But 
Smuts owed his success over Von Lettow to light 
Ford cars in large numbers. 

Ruling out Flanders mud and European roads, the 
first question a commander would ask would be, How 
many air squadrons, how many mounted divisions, 
how will you move my guns, infantry and transport? 
The reply will have to be dictated by the country of 
operations, which will not be similar to Salisbury 
Plain in the summer time. 

‘* Civis ’’ has evidently settled to his satisfaction 
the question of eonscription, by substituting tanks, 
but has neglected the number of the same devices that 
will certainly be produced by any enemy. His friends 
at the Geneva Naval Conference apparently made up 
the same kind of equation, in which they added up 
guns and tons and miles of communication, and 
divided by x, and were surprised that it was a failure. 
To ‘‘ scrap the old army completely ’’ might suit the 
present Bolsheviks, but ‘‘ Civis in Machina ’’ may be 
assured it will not take place until after a Revolution. 

I am, etc., 
Ex MILEs 


STAG-HUNTING 


SIR,—Would you kindly allow me to reply to the 
letter of Mr. H. V. Briggs? He doubts whether the 
statement that stalking would not be possible on 
Exmoor is correct, but neither discusses my 
arguments nor gives reasons of his own for his 
doubts. 

I will give a few more points. ‘Would stalking be 
possible with sheep and ponies to give the alarm to 
the stags? Would a handful of stalkers pay the 
damage bill that is now met by the Hunt funds? 
The occasional trouble between stalkers and the 
scattered crofters in the Highlands would be a trifle 
to the trouble between the stalkers and the Exmoor 
farmers. If Exmoor is converted into a ‘‘ miniature 
Scotch deer forest "—a desire expressed by the 
Chairman of a meeting held on March 4 last at 
Taunton, by the League for the Prohibition of Cruel 
Sports—we shall see one more instance of the saying, 
‘* Hunting makes friends, shooting makes enemies.”’ 
Finally, stalking, if it were possible, would only mean 
the substitution of one so-called ‘‘ cruel” sport for 
another. The first wounded stag seen limping by a 
humanitarian would be the signal for another 
agitation. 

Mr. Briggs refers to deer parks. Such parks must 
be properly fenced or the old question of damage will 
crop up. Who is going to fence Exmoor? And how 
will the tourists fare? If opponents of stag-hunting 
want a deer park, they must produce a thoroughly 
thought-out scheme, not vague generalizations. It 
has not yet been my fortune to meet one who has. 
begun to think about the subject. 


Writing to fill space? So many people won the war, 


I maintain that there are only two practicable 
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alternatives—stag-hunting or extermination. When 
the Humanitarian Societies say as frankly as Mr. 
Briggs that they would prefer the latter, their 
opinion, like his, will be entitled to respect, but one 
wonders how much of their present support they will 
lose. For it is a fact that at the Taunton meeting of 
March 4 the Chairman said, ‘‘ The very last thing we 
want to see is extermination.” (Report in Cruel 
Sports, April, 1927.) 

No doubt this conclusion will be unpalatable to 
many opponents of stag-hunting who delight in the 
beauty of the Exmoor herds. But none the less it is 
time for the League for the Prohibition of Cruel 
Sports to let us know where it stands. If it will 
officially neither advocate extermination nor produce 
another workable alternative, is it too much to ask 
that the campaign of abuse and the shrieks of horror 
should come to an end? 

I am, etc., 


C. H. TrREMLETT 
King’s School, Bruton, Somerset 


SIR,—Your correspondent, Mr. Tremlett, asks that 
those who object to ‘‘ the necessary corollary ’’ of 
killing the quarry after a stag-hunt will ‘‘ face the 
issue and tell us what they want.’? They want stag- 
hunting, with its ‘‘ necessary corollary ’’—a very 
horrid business—to cease, and would like to know why 
red deer on Exmoor cannot be kept numerically within 
bounds by the humane method of shooting. Though, 
if the damage done on farms is so great that, as Mr. 
Tremlett tells us, ‘‘ cultivators will not stand it ’’ if 
the hunted stag is spared when it takes to the sea after 
a long run, this would seem an argument for the 
extermination of animals so destructive. 

It is true that stag-hunting attracts numbers of 
American and other visitors (just as do the bull-fights 
of Spain and Provence), but it is also a fact that 
abhorrence of the sport causes many people to avoid 
Exmoor during the hunting season. Only two days 
ago, when suggesting Minehead to friends for their 
holiday, I was told that they had ruled it out on this 
account. 

I am, etc., 
M. A. BinsTeap 
Winforton, Hereford 


(P’s and Q’s and many Letters to the Editor are held over 
owing to lack of space.) 


THE THEATRE 
ART AND ENTERTAINMENT 
By Ivor Brown 


Fresh Fruit. Adapted from the French by J. Leslie Frith. The 
Court Theatre. 


One-Eyed Herring. By Sir Frank Popham Young. 
Wyndham’s Theatre. 


Mr. Faithful. By Lord Dunsany. ‘‘Q”’ Theatre. 


F ome some reason or other the theatre is always 


The 


under discussion. A myriad anxious persons, 

convinced that something is wrong, shout 
vaguely for doctors to tell them what the trouble is; 
a myriad self-appointed sages eagerly respond. The 
curious thing is that, while half the world is asking 
what is wrong with the theatre and the other half is 
bravely answering, nobody thinks it worth while to 
find out what he means by this hard-worked term 
** theatre.’’ Sift the discussion and you will find that 
one man is groaning over modern acting and another 
is grumbling about the beastly architecture of the 
Victorian playhouses; this debater is arguing about a 
lighting installation and that about rates and rentals. 
Here is an angry scream about queues and cloak- 
rooms and chocolates; there is a retort that we have 
no great producers. It is surely time that we cleared 
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our minds of confusion and made it plain that the 
theatre is both an industry into which men put capity 
and a frame or forum into which they put Pictures o, 
ideas. Let us remember that diagnosis is impossible 
while we muddle up the organization of theatricg 
entertainment with the art of dramatic expression, 

Criticism, if it is to preserve any poise or Propor. 
tion, must observe this distinction. The distinction, 
of course, is one of grades and not of gulfs. Art cq, 
break into the routine of entertainment ; so also shoul 
the art of drama be entertaining. But there are sony 
plays which have no ambition beyond the killing o 
time, and are to be judged by their efficacy in thy 
despatch. If that response to observation or refi, 
tion or emotion which men call art, or if the presen 
of some particularly magnetic or luminous personality 
is added to the ordinary mechanism for providing 
laughs and thrills, so much the better. In the cag 
of ‘Fresh Fruit’ there is imposed upon a_ fairy 
good farcical mechanism the art and the pe : 
of Mr. Morton Selten. Mr. Selten’s counterfeit of the 
modern English ‘‘ milor ’’ is a thing so rich and 
robust that the conventional intrigue ceases to be ap 
end in itself; it is simply the foundation for a sy 
facade. Mr. Selten is the essential duffer of good 
breeding, good property, and good intentions. John 
Bull has long ceased to be a squat farmer with chin 
in air and dog at heels: he is the long-suffering 
gentleman who pays everybody’s bill. Lord Steep 
in this play is simply England of the War Debts, 
the man who loses everything but his temper. You 
know Mr. Selten’s genial Englishman at once; he is 
true blood. When he takes the stage the theatre of 
art is grafted on the theatre of entertainment. 

There is a neat little story in the piece which 
Mr. Frith has adapted. A Deauville widow, in search 
of a Deauville income, spies out Lord Steeple as the 
right husband for her needy middle-age, steps in front 
of his motor-car, receives tactful injury, and soon has 
high hopes. Unfortunately, she lies about her age; 
thirty will never do for the mother of a film-star when 
the film-star arrives to betray deceit. However, the 
daughter can help the mother by acting the part ofa 
child and sets out bravely on that mimicry. Lord 
Steeple is very happy: he has grand notions of educe 
tion. But a fiancé is one complication, and the right 
farcical imbruements are observed. Miss Marion 
Wilson cleverly mimics not so much a child as a chilé- 
mimic’s idea of a child, which is what the plot 
demands. But we might tire of it were it not fo 
Lord Steeple. There he is, beaming and blundering, 
appeasing his stiff sister from Leamington Spa, ané 
splashing about in Deauville intrigue with as much 
innocence as if he were in Leamington still. How 
clearly one pictures the home-life of the dear olf 
buffer, the joviality at the farmers’ dinner, the prize 
giving at the horse show, the chuntering over news 
papers at the club. Mr. Selten, suggesting a whole 
class of a whole nation, carries the play on th 
baronial back. Art has come in_ to rescue 
entertainment. 

Crook-plays rarely admit art. Sometimes character 
drawing does break in: one remembers gratefully the 
two American ‘‘ cops ”’ in ‘ The Gorilla.’ But, as 4 
rule, they depend upon a fabrication which may b 
pure and must certainly not be simple. The job is t 
present a dozen or more suspects and keep the 
audience guessing; the suspects are not humas 
beings, but counters in the game. Sir Frank Popham 
Young is as generous with these chips as with the 
crimes which make the mystery. There is the young 
noodle (is he lord of crime or of punishment ?), there 
is the inevitable butler, there are groom and lackey, 
German baron, Italian count, a dubious peeress, @ 
various arms of the law who may, for all we know, 
have clutching hands and nefarious intentions. The 
puzzle begins too slowly, but it becomes properly 
preposterous, and finally ends in a generous welter 
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of brisk nonsense. Miss Connie Ediss imposes a 
tumultuous music-hall turn upon the shiversome com- 
pany of spooks, felons, ‘‘ cops,’’ and _ suspects. 
Mr. Clive Currie, who frequently adds art to enter- 
tainment by condensing the nation of shopkeepers 
into one fearsome specimen of banausic Bull, seemed 
to miss fire as a wealthy boot-legging ‘‘ wop,’’ whose 
tins of herrings (the one-eyed brand) contained a more 
yaluable Scottish export. I retain all my faith, how- 
ever, in Mr. Currie and hope never to miss a play in 
which he keeps shop or sucks his teeth over a ledger. 
Entertainment is largely a matter of artifice. Speed 
and shape are essential, and Lord Dunsany’s piece is 
astonishingly casual and formless. There is quite a 
whimsical idea in the unemployed gentleman 
who sold himself as a watch-dog, curled himself up 
on the mat, and bit swindling share-pushers as part 
of his official duties. There is matter for a good 
“one-acter,’’ of which form Lord Dunsany has 
ed his mastery, but the joke is not elastic, and 
will not stand expansion over three acts with nine 
scenes. The burlesque of the trade union leader was 
as crude as a sketch in a touring revue, and the 
dialogue might be far better; if it were all as good 
as the scene with the bemused policeman at the end 
the result would be enjoyable. But the artist 
cannot snap his fingers at the artificer; a trifle of this 
kind must be designed to shape, trimmed with wit, 
and given a technical adroitness of ‘‘ cut ’’ which this 
piece entirely lacks. There were some good perform- 
ances, but the producer, Mr. Robert Atkins, had not 
discovered any unity of style to suit the fantastical 
nature of the theatre. 


MUSIC 


AT THE ‘“‘PROMS”’: KALOKAGATHY 


HE “‘ Proms” have entered upon their third 

T west, and it is clear that they are a great and 
popular success, which is no more than they 
deserve. But, now that success has been won and 
the allegation of Mr. Boosey to the effect that broad- 
casting kept people away from concerts has been 
conclusively refuted, may one hope that the B.B.C. 
will not be content to rest on its laurels? For, good 
as these concerts are, they fall short by some distance 
of what they might be. I am not crying out for the 
impossible, for the moon, for perfection! I am merely 
suggesting that the more the orchestra will get 
together the better they will play. The need for 
rehearsal has been only too apparent: It needed 
no public statement from Miss Daisy Kennedy 
—and, be it noted, she made her complaint before, 
and not as an excuse after her performance—to reveal 
the fact that there had been no adequate rehearsal of 
Brahms’s violin concerto last week. It was more than 
acoincidence that two evenings later there was 
another of these break-downs, which are astonishingly 
rare in the concert hall; for ‘‘ nerves ” is an infectious 
disease. The only cure for it is to give the artists 
that sense of assurance and of confidence in their col- 
laborators, the orchestra, which comes from rehearsal. 
But I had not intended to spend so much time on 
this old, old complaint. There are better things to 
record. Sir Henry Wood has given us some really 
first-rate performances, notably that of Beethoven’s 
fourth symphony. And this brings me to the point 
that has made me hoist to the head of this article that 
ridiculous-looking word, which even Greek scholars 
will hardly recognize. For one of the things which 
Promenade Concerts enable us to do is to 
teview the accepted opinions of ourselves and of the 
World in general about the ‘‘ great ” masterpieces of 
music. Often one has doubts; one questions whether, 
after all, this or that masterpiece does possess the 
absolute value with which it is generally credited. 
the “ Proms ” come round again and enable 


us, better than any other concerts since they provide 
a great bulk in a short space, to test our judgments. 
The result, for myself at least, is nearly always the 
confirmation of the high place in which certain works 
are set by common consent—things like the Branden- 
burg concertos, the G minor Symphony of Mozart, 
and the later symphonies of Beethoven. 

From this unalterable eminence of certain works it 
is, perhaps, possible to deduce what is the factor 
which gives to music, and for that matter to any art, 
the quality of greatness. It will appear from those 
works which achieve this standard that there is 
something besides the technical perfection of the 
music, the skill with which the ideas are handled, the 
mastery of instrumentation and so on. For if great- 
ness resided in these things alone, it would be 
impossible to claim that Mozart’s early symphony in 
A major, which was played on Tuesday, was any less 
great than the G minor, or to resist the argument 
that it was greater than Beethoven’s Ninth, 
inasmuch as this last-named work is not perfect in 
these technical respects. Which is absurd. We 
cannot leave out of the question the quality of the 
ideas which are used in the construction of a 
symphony, and that quality is ethical rather than 
zsthetic. An idea, whether in music, painting or 
literature, is ‘* great,” by which I mean that it has a 
powerful and lasting hold upon the minds and 
imaginations of men, in virtue of the nobility of the 
mind which gives it utterance. There are, it is true, 
many delightful things which have no such signifi- 
cance, and these we class as “light music.” They 
are, of their kind, perfect, but we cannot find in them 
the profound pleasure, unaltered at each hearing 
save in intensity, which is obtained from great music. 

We do not need to go back to the attitude of a past 
generation, which argued that art must be consciously 
elevating. For the point is that once a consciousness 
of the desire to elevate enters into the matter, self- 
consciousness also comes in and withers art. Neither 
Mozart nor Beethoven deliberately set out to write 
great music; their music is great because it is the 
expression of minds which were instinctively noble. 
Nor, as a matter of fact, is great music elevating for 
all listeners. It affects each man according to his 
own character. I have seen few wiser remarks on 
music than that of Mr. A. H. Peppin, who says: ‘“‘ It 
will be useful to recognize the fact that in unwhole- 
some and slothful minds the enjoyment of good music 
(in so far as such minds may enjoy it) is likely to be 
a slothful and unwholesome form of enjoyment, 
whilst to keen and vigorous minds it is bracing and 
stimulating.” 

As to the question of sincerity, I believe that what 
Professor Dent intended, when he made his provoca- 
tive remark, ‘‘ Sincerity is a virtue with which art has 
no concern,’’ was that music, which is well made, 
is good quite apart from the sincerity of the emotions 
that inspired it and even in the absence of any emotion 
at all. He would argue that a composer, who has 
successfully solved a problem he has set himself, has 
achieved the good and the beautiful. But this 
doctrine is controverted in practice by the music 
which fulfils these requirements. I will not beg the 
question by referring to the ingenuities of the old 
Netherland composers or of Schénberg’s ‘ Pierrot 
Lunaire,’ whose merit is still a subject of dispute. 
There lies at hand a much clearer example in Dame 
Ethel Smyth’s concerto for horn, violin and orchestra. 
The composer has not, indeed, solved with complete 
success the difficult problem she had set herself. 
But that is not the chief fault of the work. Through- 
out we are conscious of her pre-occupation with the 
problem and of her desire to exploit the full range of 
Mr. Aubrey Brain’s remarkable virtuosity. Absorbed 
in the means, she lost sight of the true end of music, 
which she has sought more earnestly in the past. A 
somewhat cryptic programme note stated that the 
quotation of a theme from ‘ The Wreckers’ gave the 
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clue to the inscription ‘‘ In Memoriam ” at tiie head 
of the slow movement in the concerto. If we are to 
conclude that Dame Ethel Smyth regards her opera 
as dead and buried, we are sorry for it; for it con- 
tains, in contrast with this concerto, much fine music, 
music which is sincere and, in the Greek sense, 
beautiful and good. 


H. 
LITERARY COMPETITIONS—79 


Ser sy Geratp BULLETT 


A. Isaac Tooke was a seventeenth-century divine 
of whose literary works only the following fragment 
has come down to us: 

Of Children I have gotten a great and radiant 
Companie: not after the Mode of mortall Genera- 
tion, but rather in Default of the same; for the 
Heart’s Passion, being not deliver’d in Utterance, 
but pent in the quincuncial Tower of the Spirit, 
spendeth itself without Profit in the solitary Pro- 
creation of Images, which quicken the ardent Soul 
with Terrour of their phantastickal and un- 
appeasing Beauties. 
On the supposition that this passage concludes the 
first paragraph of a discourse entitled, ‘ The Seven- 
Horn’d Beaste,’ we offer a First Prize of Two Guineas 
and a Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a convincing 
reconstruction of that paragraph, the whole of which 
must contain not fewer than three hundred and not 
more than four hundred words. 


B. We offer a First Prize of One Guinea and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for a comment, in the 
form of a four-line epigram, on the Sacco-Vanzetti 
affair. 

RULES 

i. All envelopes must be marked LITERARY, followed by 
the number of the Problem, in the top left-hand corner, and 
addressed to the Editor, The Saturpay Review, 9 Kin 
Street, London, W.C.2 (e.g., this week, LITERARY 79a, 
or LITERARY 79s). 

ii. Typescript is not essential, provided the writing is 
legible, but competitors must use one side of the paper only. 
Pen-names may be employed if desired. 

iii. Where a word limit is set, every fifty words must be 
marked off by competitors on their MSS. 

iv. The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves to himself 
the right to print in part or in whole any matter sent in for 
competition, whether successful or not. MSS. cannot be 
returned. Competitors failing to comply with any of these 
rules will be disqualified. Should the entries submitted be 
adjudged undeserving of award the Editor reserves the right 
to withhold a prize or prizes. 


Entries must reach the Editor, addressed according 
to the rules, not later than by the first post on Mon- 
day, September 12, 1927. The results will be announced 
in the issue of the Satrurpay REviEW immediately 
following. Neither the Editor nor the setter of the 
Competitions can enter into any correspondence with 
competitors. 


RESULTS OF COMPETITIONS 77 
Set By Epwarp SHANKS 


A. We offer a First Prise of Two Guineas and a 
Second Prize of Half a Guinea for the best rendering 
(not necessarily an exact translation) into English 
verse of the following poem: 


DIE MUSIK KOMMT 


Klingling, bumbum und tschingdada, 

Zieht im Triumph der Perserschah? 

Und um die Ecke brausend brichts 

Wie Tubaton des Weltgerichts, 
Voran der Schellentrager. 


Brumbrum, das grosse Bombardon, 

Der Beckenschlag, das Helikon, 

Die Piccolo, der Zinkenist, 

Die Tiirkentrommel, der Fl6étist, 
Und dann der Herre Hauptmann. 


Der Hauptmann naht mit stolzem Sinn, 

Die Schuppenketten unterm Kinn, 

Die Scharpe schniirt den schlanken Leib, 

Beim Zeus! das ist kein Zeitvertreib ; 
Und dann die Herren Leutnants. 


Zwei Leutnants, rosenrot und braun, 

Die Fahne schiitzen sie als Zaun; 

Die Fahne kommt, den Hut nimm ab, 

Der bleiben treu wir bis ans Grab! 
Und dann die Grenadiere. 


Der Grenadier im strammen Tritt, 
In Schritt und Tritt und Tritt und Schritt, 
Das stampft und dréhnt und klappt und fiirrt, 
Laternenglas und Fenster klirrt ; 

Und dann die kleinen Madchen. 


Die Madchen alle, Kopf an Kopf, 

Das Auge blau und blond der Zopf, 

Aus Tiir und Tor und Hof und Haus, 

Schaut Mine, Trine, Stine aus; 
Vorbei ist die Musike. 


Klingling, tschingtsching und Paukenkrach, 

Noch aus der Ferne tént es schwach, 

Ganz leise bumbumbumbum tsching ; 

Zog da ein bunter Schmetterling, 
Tschingtsching, bum, um die Ecke? 


DetLev von Litiencron 


B. Keats’s journey to Italy restored his health so 
that he was still living in 1870, the most considerable 
literary figure in Europe and a peer. We offer a First 
Prize of One Guinea and a Second Prize of Half a 
Guinea for an extract (of not more than 250 words) 
from a letter written by a young American, German, or 
Frenchman, describing his meeting with the great 
man, 


REPORT FROM MR. SHANKS 


774. Unfortunately the title of this poem, by an 
error, was printed as a supplementary first line, but 
it makes no serious difference. Most of the com- 
petitors realized that it was simply a matter of render- 
ing sounds in verse and some of them did it well, 
though few of them tvok as much licence as they might 
have done, with this end in view, with the details of 
the original. E. Huntingfield took more licence than 
anyone and produced a spirited version with several 
good lines, but made no attempt to render ‘‘ In Schritt 
und Tritt und Tritt und Schritt.’’ Lester Ralph, in 
rendering Zwei Leutnants as ‘‘ Two ‘ One-pip 
pups,’ ’’ was, I think, going a little too far. 

But the competition has not been difficult to judge. 
I have no hesitation in recommending D. J. G. for the 
first prize. The second is deserved by M. R. William 
son rather for a uniform vigour and jolliness than 
for special excellence at any of the difficult passages. 


FIRST PRIZE 


Music sounding 
Ding-a-ding, boom-boom, tsingata-rah, 
Ovations for the Padishah? 
And round the corner with blustrous bray 
Like trumpets of the Judgment Day, 
Comes first the proud mace-bearer. 


Whoom-whoop, the giant ophicleides, 
The trombones, cornets—horns besides— 
The cymbals, flute and bombardo, 

The thundrous drum, the piccolo, 

And then the austere captain. 


The captain comes with haughty mien, 
Curb of mail on his visage lean, 
Sash of red at his spindled waist ; 
Heavens! To be so tightly laced! 
And then the two lieutenants. 


The lieutenants guard, with pride aglow, 
The colours there from every foe. 
The colours (off with your hats!) come by, 
We'll hold them sacred till we die. 

And then the gallant guardsmen. 


The guardsmen, marching rank on rank, 
With clank and tramp and tramp and clank, 
That crunch and grind and stomp and pound 
The echoes from the windows round, 

And then the bright young damsels. 
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The damsels all, head upon head, 
Blue eyes, pigtails flaxen and red, 
From every house, door, gateway, shop, 
See Minny, Winny, Jenny pop; 

Adieu, the fine, brave music! 


Ting-a-ling, tsing-tsing, and roll of drums, 
Now faintly from the distance comes 
The boom-boom, boom, ting, tatatatit ; 
Did a butterfly shyly flit— 
Tsing-tsing, boom—round that corner? 


SECOND PRIZE 
Gay music comes, 
Cling clang, tum tum, rantarara. 
Rides by in triumph Persia’s Shah? 
And round the bend a trumpet blast 
Shatters the air like Doomsday’s last ; 
First walks the proud drum-major. 


Boom, boom, there sounds the big brass drum, 
The cymbals and euphonium, 
The cornets and the buglers pass, 
The wood-wind, tympani and brass; 
And then the haughty captain. 


The haughty captain stalks erect, 
Chin out, eyes front, straps all correct, 
Slim figure girt with sash and sword, 
No sinecure is his, good Jord! 

And then the two lieutenants. 


The two lieutenants, red and tanned, 
Guarding the flag on either hand. 
Salute the flag! Hats off! we cry, 
Our lifeblood for our loyalty. 

The grenadiers come after. 


Each grenadier in tunic tight 

Strides on, Quick march! Left, right, left, right ; 

They stamp, they tramp, the windows rattle, 

Earth quakes beneath these men of battle. 
Then little girls come flocking. 


They flock together, shyly bold, 

Brunette and blond, black hair and gold. 

From every garden, gate and gable 

Stares Winnie, Minnie, Kate and Mabel. 
The music passes onward, 


Cling clang, pom pom; still faintly sweet, 
Soft music flutters down the street. 
Ting-tong, tum-tum; a last goodbye ; 
Surely a painted butterfly 

Flew round the bend and vanished? 


M. R. WILLIAMSON 


778. If I could award this prize to the entry which 
gave me most pleasure, it would go to the author of 
the following : 


This appears to be another of the ‘“‘ catch” 
questions of which the setter is so fond. If, instead 
of reading details of an absurd meeting, he wished 
his ‘‘ poser ’’ pulled to pieces, I shall endeavour 
to oblige. (a) Keats, of course, went to Italy, but the 
journey was not beneficial to his health as he died 
there in 1820. (b) Keats was not a peer, nor was 
he regarded as the most considerable literary figure 
in Europe. 

Assuming that Tennyson should be substituted 
for Keats, there is still a fallacy as that poet was 
not elevated to the Peerage until 1883. 


It is, perhaps, a pity that this stickler for accuracy 
should himself have committed two slight errors : 
Keats died in 1821 and Tennyson’s peerage was con- 
ferred in 1884. But, these blemishes aside, -his effort, 
which comes, as his address reveals, straight from 
the heart of Midlothian, is to be commended : I especi- 
ally admire the way in which, when you think he has 
done his utmost, he produces a super-climax as it were 
from up his sleeve. But he has misunderstood the exact 
purport of the competition and is therefore out of the 
Tunning. I am happy to be able to state, however, 
pa special consolation prize has been despatched 


: The competitors who better understood my inten- 
tion are, in other respects, rather disappointing. They 
can be divided, roughly, into two classes. One class 
thought it would be most amusing to show the young 
man as utterly inappreciative of the greatness of Lord 
Keats. The other preferred to show Lord Keats as 
saying nothing memorable. None of them, by the way, 
showed any fancy in selecting a title for him. (I sug- 
gest Lord Hampstead: he had a modest but gracious 
country house in the Chilterns and the peerage was, 
of course, conferred during Disraeli’s first administra- 
tion). A surprisingly large number of the young 
American, French and German observers remarked his 
diminutive stature. 

Since, to tell truth, it was sentiment I asked 
for, not realism, I recommend that the first prize shall 
be awarded to Wych-Elm. The second goes to 
Thame for a not unpleasing fancy. Will both these 
competitors kindly send their addresses to the Editor? 


FIRST PRIZE 


Part of a letter endorsed: ‘‘ Written by my brother 
Charles, from Rome, April, 1870, three weeks before 
he died suddenly in Sicily ” : 

. . . I guess when I was introduced I was still so 
smitten with shyness at the unexpectedness of it that I 
just gaped. He said with a slight irritability of 
manner, ‘‘ Sit down, I can’t stare up at six foot odd.”’ 
Down I sat, and said he: ‘‘ I envy you your capacity 
for enthusiasm.’’ He smiled suddenly and added: 
‘* It’s warming to a cold old age.’’ I stammered some- 
thing, and he said laughing: ‘‘I see this is a real 
moment in Time for you. Not merely an occasion for 
post-self-congratulation, like some of your fellow- 
countrymen—and mine too. I’d like to equal your 
expectations. But that’s rare. Are you too young to 
have found that out? ’’ Well, Mary, you know what 
I had to say to that. He looked at me very grave, 
sideways, and nodded his head. Then the curtain-bell 
rang, but he put his hand on my knee, and said: 
‘** Don’t let despair or success knock out your youthful 
ideals—whatever they are. If you know .”’ Then 
he stopped and shook hands. ‘‘ Your identity presses 
on me,”’ he said, ‘‘ I’d like to think that I’ve said 
something you’ll remember. I’d fancy it as a link 
with life on this fascinatingly beautiful and interesting 
planet, for which I cannot be much longer.’ 

I guess I never saw the last act, scribbling in the 
dark every word I remembered. 


Wycu-ELm 


SECOND PRIZE 


Extract from a letter written by M. Ambrose Dubois on a 
walking tour in the Black Forest, to his friend and fellow-artist, 
William Jackson. 

Never, mon ami, shall I forget that moment. Figure to your- 
self the dark interior of the little hut, the cobwebs, the dust, 
the old broken bench, and behind, half-standing, half-leaning, 
a fragile figure, bent a little with age, but full of grace. The 
face still a ‘‘ thing of beauty,” the cheeks pale, save for a 
hectic flush, the sensitive lips with still their youthful curves, 
the great brow almost without wrinkle. My heart leapt. My 
pulses beat. That it should be he! ‘That it should be me, 
privileged to share shelter with this beautiful being, whose 
sublime mind had had power to lift half Europe off this sordid 
earth and waft it to a higher ere ! 

My lord—mille pardons—— ” 

The great eyes were upon me. There was in them trouble— 
appeal even. ' 

“ Sir,”” he said—ah, the sweetness of those tones! ‘1 am in 
distress. You will be my heaven-sent saviour, n’est ce pas? ” 

His accent of our tongue was perfect. 

“* Anything—anything I can do——” I stammered. 

“‘ Sir,” he said, “‘ I had the misfortune in ascending the hill 
to trip and fall into a bush of thorns, which have slit my nether 
garments asunder. I cannot face the publicity of the hotel 
entrance in my present plight. Could you return to the Grand 
Hotel, find my man, and ask him to bring me an undamaged 
air? 

: The god human. Heaven to earth. The transcendant to the 
commonplace—and me, mon ami, me—Alphonse Dubois—sole 
witness of the phenomenon. 

THaME 
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HEN, in 1861, Beresford Hope published his 
book, ‘ The English Cathedral of the Nine- 


teenth Century,’ this, his own, paper reviewed 
it at length with candour and discrimination. It had 
quite a good Press, but failed to arouse general 
interest, and is now almost completely forgotten. Its 
sale did not exceed 650 copies, and years afterwards 
Beresford Hope, always aware of his failures, said it 
had been ‘‘ quite uninfluential.” In nothing except the 
Saturpay Review was Beresford Hope really suc- 
cessful. ‘‘It may be—probably is—my vanity, but I 
could have imagined myself measuring swords with 
Gladstone, or Disraeli, or Carlyle, or Tennyson, or 
Montalembert. Now I shail die a second-rate notoriety, 
if so much: it is no doubt good for my soul, and I am 
thankful accordingly, but it is bitter to the natural 
man.’’ So he wrote late in life, in a letter quoted by 
his biographers. But he was a very remarkable man, 
with very varied interests, and he was moved by noble 
motives. 


* 
* * 


The Church of England never had a more devoted 
and generous lay supporter. That he gave money with 
both hands to the Church was the least part of his 
life-long labour for her. For some thirty years he was 
tireless in work on the Ecclesiologist, a publication 
really nearer to his heart than the Saturpay, and his 
incessant criticism of Church architecture and ritual, 
though less effective than tact might have made it, 
must have counted for a great deal within the small 
circle in which his contentions could be appreciated. 
That book on the English Cathedral certainly earned 
him the distinction of being the second non-profes- 
sional architect to be elected President of the Institute 
of British Architects. He had a measure of political 
success also, though he missed the position to which 
he legitimately aspired, that of Commissioner of 
Works. And he owned what was on all sides admitted 
to be the boldest, the most pungent and the most 
brilliant of political and literary weekly reviews. But 
a sense of failure was almost always with him. 


* 
* * 


“Those elements of romanticism and mysticism 
which underlie my character,’’ so he wrote to his most 
intimate friend, ‘‘ it has been a life’s task to conceal 
from the world under an outward mask of—let me 
call it Saturday Reviewism.’’ He chafed at the thought 
that to most people he was just ‘‘ the rich Mr. Beres- 
ford Hope,’”’ he deplored his inability to secure through 
a literary triumph the prestige that would have made 
him the leader of the Anglican Church, and he does 
not seem ever to have understood that he was expect- 
ing too many kinds of success from efforts too spas- 
modic to secure any of them. It was his misfortune 
to lose the best of his political opportunities through 
withdrawal from public life for a long period, spent in 
attendance on an invalid relation. It was his error 
to approach literature with an ulterior purpose, to want 
literary success simply as a means of imposing himself 
on the Church. And he misconceived the tone in which 
arguments with ecclesiastics should be conducted by 
a man who proposes to retain their goodwill. 


* 
* * 


His controversies over St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, 
and over the Church in Margaret Street, afford lively 
reading, but a man who described a future Arch- 


bishop of Canterbury, Tait, as ‘‘ slimy but malicious, 
shuffling, inconsistent, insolent, and yet courting the 
dirtiest popularity,’’ could not hope for favour in high 
places. Even towards those whom he deeply reyer. 
enced Beresford Hope was not always outwardly 
deferential enough. His regard for Queen Victor, 
was profound, but he fell asleep in her presence, lean. 
ing against a cabinet of porcelain, and though the 
Queen graciously ordered that he should not fp 
awakened lest the porcelain be broken, she can hardly 
have been flattered. There were aspects of him which 
in some measure justified Disraeli’s jeer about his 
Batavian grace. 


His architectural book has ingenious and vigorous 
argument; his book on ritual may be presumed to be 
readable by those who care for defunct and highly 
technical controversy on such matters; his novel | 
have never read. What remains? A somewhat vagu 
legend, chiefly of great generosity towards the 
Anglican Church and passionate belief in that Church 
as an instrument in working out the purposes of God, 
Beyond that, one enduring memorial, the Sarturpay 
Review. But as regards this paper, Beresford Hope 
in the end acted unwisely. He had always meant to 
leave it to his younger son, who cared seriously for 
journalism and shared most of his father’s convictions 
and interests. Failing to carry out this intention in 
his will, the paper went to his elder son, who rather 
despised his father, who broke out into genial ribaldry 
when Church matters were discussed, who took no 
interest in journalism at all, and had only loose 
political opinions. The younger son was put in as 
manager, but the elder took every penny of profit, 
leaving no reserves for development, and was glad to 
sell the paper when he was made a good offer. 


* 
* 


But not by us of the Sarurpay will Beresford 
Hope be forgotten. He was more than the 
man who found the money for the paper, more than 
an occasional contributor to it. He planned much, 
he moderated the impetuosity of Cook, his brilliant 
but somewhat unbalanced and decidedly uncultured 
editor, and the paper still bears the impress he ani 
his friends gave it in the first weeks of its existenct, 
when a sale of 1,400 was reckoned a notable success. 
I must not pretend to think him a good judge of pure 
literature. He approached books with all his 
ecclesiastical prepossessions, admired Tennyso 
largely because he was ‘‘ so Christian,’’ and, as ! 
have lately learned, was privy to the notoriots 
SaTuRDAY onslaught on Swinburne, which is nov 
known to have been carefully arranged and thoroughly 
discussed by editor and proprietor while in proof. But 
he knew ability when he saw it, and he was neve 
awed by names. His comments on the departure 
of some of his very ablest early contributors are those 
of a man confident of capacity to get on without eve 
the most talented of those who were not at heat! 
of the Saturpay set. He owed the title of this pape 
to a suggestion made by Sir William Harcourt, but 
was quick to forget that and some other obligations, 
and generally he was ready to shed those who cou 
not or would not acquire the SaTurDay spirit, thougt 
he allowed much liberty in mere opinion. There . 
a good deal to criticize in Beresford Hope, 
his concern for the spiritual life of the nation was $ 
as to silence detraction. He aimed higher than almos 
any contemporary. Stet. 
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REVIEWS 
SPENGLER AMONG THE INSECTS 


By EpwarpD SHANKS 


The Life of the White Ant. By 
Maeterlinck. Methuen. 5s. 


T is quite a long time since M. Maeterlinck spoke 
with however gentle a voice of authority to Europe, 
r still since that superb journalist, Octave 
Mirbeau, called him ‘‘ the Belgian Shakespeare,” and 
Max Nordau called him by much uglier names. Other 
foreign authors have come and gone: | am not sure 
which of them we are at now. Therefore (and the 
same notion may have occurred to him too) the time 
has come for M. Maeterlinck to be rediscovered. 
Probably the adventure would yield some interesting 
results. There was a definite note of eeriness, from 
whatever materials it may have been distilled, in his 
early plays. There were both sense and beauty in his 
essays, even though so much of them consisted merely 
of vaporized platitudes. He is certainly not as 
important as he was made out to be, but I doubt 
whether he deserves the neglect into which he seems 
at present to have fallen. 

I am not, however, prepared here and now to 
embark on that adventure, even in the most casual 
foray. ‘The Life of the White Ant’ is more 
interesting because it is about white ants than because 
itis by M. Maeterlinck. That is to say, the pages in 
which this remarkable insect inspires him to moral 
reflections are less interesting than those in which, 
with simplicity and skill, he sets out what we know 
about it. The end of this book suggests that the 
author, having performed a task of much difficulty 
with commendable patience, allowed himself the 
reward of passages like this: 

But take whatever direction we may, we shall arrive some- 
where, attain something: and that something will be other 
than annihilation, for all of the incomprehensible problems 
which distract this thin brain of ours, annihilation is surely 
the most incomprehensible. It is true that annihilation, to us, 
means the loss of our identity, of the little memories of our 
ego—in other words, unconsciousness. But that implies too 
narrow a vision. 

All very well: but the ordinary reader will probably 
reflect that he can think such thoughts for himself and 
that they have no special validity because M. 
Maeterlinck has put them on paper. Facts about the 
white ant are more to the point. 

The first fact of importance is that it is not an ant. 
The ant did not appear on the earth until some 
millions of years later, and that appearance—they 
are both indefinitely senior to man—had a serious 
effect on what is more properly called the termite. 
The ant drove the termite to those extraordinary 
measures of protection which most strike its 
observers. There are, says M. Maeterlinck, ‘‘ few 
creatures so poorly equipped by nature for the 
Struggle for life. It has neither the sting of the bee 
nor the formidable breast-plate of chitin covering the 
ant, its most relentless foe. As a rule, it has no 
wings; and if, by chance, it is endowed with them, 
they are loaned to it merely in mockery to lead it to 
the slaughter. Ponderous and devoid of all agility, 
it cannot escape danger by flight. Vulnerable as a 
worm, it falls a defenceless prey to every kind of bird, 
reptile and insect that craves for its succulent flesh.”’ 
Thus the defenceless frontiers of Prussia made 
necessary that form of national discipline which we 
call Prussianism. The natural helplessness of the 
termite against the ant drove it to a form of national 
_* which would have astonished Frederick the 

t. 
_ Let it be said at once that we know relatively very 
little of this life. There are some fourteen or fifteen 
hundred species, only about a third of which have 
Studied in any detail. Moreover, even to the 


Maurice 


most earnest scrutiny, the adamantine walls of the 
termitary present serious obstacles. But we do know 
that the insect has organized itself so as to ensure the 
survival of the race under the most appalling 
difficulties. Behind its impregnable ramparts it has 
lost the power of sight. |The workers are sterile. 
The soldiers have their mandibles so highly developed 
that they cannot feed themselves. And as for food— 
what food has the termite? Only such as it can 
obtain without going into the dangerous open for it— 
that is to say, cellulose, which it is incapable of 
digesting. Some species harbour intestinal parasites 
which digest the food swallowed by their 
hosts, die, and are themselves digested. Others of, 
as M. Maeterlinck says, ‘‘ a more advanced civiliza- 
tion,” cultivate for food certain sorts of cryptograms 
which flourish on specially prepared beds of cellulose. 
The economy of the termitary is ruthless. If there 
are too many soldiers, or if the creature erroneously 
called the queen, actually a specialized breeding 
apparatus, seems to be past its best, death by 
starvation is at once put into effect. 

What are we to make of this phenomenon? M. 
Maeterlinck, though he constantly uses the word 
‘* civilization,” suggests that we ought to regard the 
termitary as an individual and the separate termites 
as connected and specialized as are the cells of the 
human body. But there are obvious difficulties in the 
way of this view. There are difficulties as great if we 
try to think of the termitary as something resembling, 
say, a human city-state—there are the enormous, the 
crushing difficulties which confront us when we 
endeavour to form some idea of the difference between 
reason and instinct. And there is this to be said for 
M. Maeterlinck’s theory, that the apparently indi- 
vidual termite can be seen acting as though it were 
an automaton, without reference to its own or the 
communal interest, while the whole polity of the 
termites has shown throughout countless ages a 
sensitive adaptability to changing circumstances. 

But is it not, after all, possible to look at the races 
of man in the same way? The collective spirit, which 
is all that M. Maeterlinck’s ‘‘ Spirit of the Hive ”’ 
comes to, is an established psychological hypothesis. 
Durkheim used it to explain many human phenomena, 
and M. Jules Romains has translated the theories of 
Durkheim into (surprisingly enough) very good 
poetry. And what are the various “ culture- 
systems ” of Spengler but so many termitaries in 
which a spirit not proceeding from any one of them 
governs the lives of great congeries of beings over 
long periods of time? M. Maeterlinck suggests at 
one point that we may be tending towards the rigid 
social order of the white ant. Is it perhaps a sign of 
this movement that so many of the most original 
minds of our time (Durkheim and Romains and 
Spengler are but especially conspicuous examples) are 
beginning to speak in terms of the congeries rather 
than in terms of the individual? Perhaps, many 
millions of years ago, the white ants had their 
Durkheim, Romains and Spengler, mouths whence 
issued the voice of an inexorable process. Recently 
the Fascist Italy of Signor Mussolini’s intention was 
described as a polity all the members of which are 
regarded by the State merely as producers, having no 
other end in life of which account need be taken. 
Possibly Signor Mussolini is that one cell in the still 
rudimentary brain of the ‘race through which the 
termitary idea is struggling to fulfilment. 


” 


THE REFORM BILL AND AFTER 


A History of the English People, 1830-1841. By 
Elie Halévy. Translated by E. I. Watkin. 
Fisher Unwin. 


HE quality of M. Halévy’s work exposes him to a 
monotony of praise which he must be in danger of 
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finding fatiguing. His great history of England in 
the nineteenth century, the third volume of which 
now appears in an excellent translation, enjoys a mani- 
fest and assured superiority over all competitors. Its 
learning, its brilliance, its philosophic breadth and 
depth are as remarkable in the present volume as in 
its predecessors. Until the history of the period is 
written wholly from documents—if indeed it ever is— 
M. Halévy’s work is unlikely to be surpassed. The 
present instalment deals with the history of England 
from the first Reform Bill to the Budget of 1841—a 
period of transition if ever there was one—and the 
author’s success in deepening our understanding of a 
well studied period is only one illustration among many 
which might be given of his fruitful insight. The story 
of the struggle for the Reform Bill is so well known, 
it has been recently studied in such detail by a succes- 
sion of extremely able historians that to invest it with 
a new interest or a deeper significance might seem an 
impossible task. M. Halévy’s mastery of the authori- 
ties, the ease with which he wears his learning, and 
above all his quiet, brilliant and detached logic give his 
narrative of the most familiar events a renewed interest. 
And he has a gift of crisp language which almost con- 
ceals the solidity and penetration of thought underlying 
it. 

Necessarily his standpoint if detached is individual. 
But he is almost completely impartial. The result is 
a work extraordinarily clear cut and objective. For 
the English reader there is an added interest—to 
observe the impression made upon a foreign mind by 
a study of English politics and, very occasionally, to 
note the quiet insertion of a telling fact in the right 
place to correct the perspective of a purely insular 
view. One further quality should be singled out—the 
deftness and justice of the writer’s balance between 
different modes of interpretation, the way he dis- 
criminates between the familiar one-sided political view 
of events and the equally familiar and almost equally 
misleading over-emphasis of their economic aspect. 
There are some examples in the present volume in 
which the interaction of these two is illustrated with a 
delicacy and accuracy of analysis which is as refresh- 
ing as it is rare, and nowhere more sure than in the 
treatment of the stormy period prior to the passing of 
the third Reform Bill. 

Naturally there is not a great deal which is new in 
substance in these early chapters. From the influence 
of the July Revolution to the effect of Francis Place’s 
clever manoeuvre at the end the story is very clearly 
and effectively told. To-day it might all seem slightly 
incredible to some. It is difficult to realize that before 
1832 politics were so largely the affair of a few families, 
that the system of representation was so positively 
comically corrupt. The constituencies which consisted 
of a ploughed field, or a ditch are of course notorious. 
But many others were nearly as bad—especially the 
one where on election day the landowner went to a 
field, stuck up a tent, proposed himself as member, 
voted for himself, and, acting as returning officer, 
declared himself duly elected. To turn from the enjoy- 
ment of instances like these to the terms in which 
reform was denounced by its enemies or even to those 
in which it was defended by its friends must surely 
surprise all but the cynical. The result of bestowing 
the franchise on the middle class would be ‘‘ red ruin 
and the break up of the laws ’’ according to a great 
lawyer of the day—the one who, if we are not mis- 
taken, delayed judgment so long in a case before him 
that all the parties were dead when judgment was 
ultimately delivered. Wellington’s view was hardly 
different. And Lord John Russell earned the nick- 
name of ‘‘ Finality Jack ’’ for describing the Reform 
Bill as a “‘ final settlement.’’ 

The results of the extension of the franchise upon 
immediately subsequent legislation naturally receive a 
reflective treatment from the historian of philosophic 
radicalism. The first effective Factory Act, the aboli- 
tion of slavery, the first grant of public money for 


education, the Poor Law Amendment Act, ang the 
Municipal Corporations Act, follow in rapid succesgig, 
On all the author has something pregnant or gy. 
gestive to say. It is interesting to be reminded thy 
we introduced a Poor Law Amendment Act for Ireland 
which had no Poor Law, and that England was the kg 
Protestant country to do anything for prima, 
education. 
In the second half of the book, which is entitled 
‘The Years of Lord Melbourne,’ M. Halévy wigg, 
refrains from too strictly chronological a treatmen, 
Yet nothing of importance is omitted and nowhere dog 
the author’s insight appear to better advantage. iy 
discussion of Chartism, for example, is extremely 
valuable and illuminating in a brief space. He dig 
tinguishes Chartism and ‘‘ Socialism ’’ very neatly 
and effectively in the passage where he writes: 


Lovett and a few of his friends had been, and possibly gi 
were, ‘‘ Socialists,’’ but they gradually lost faith in Soci: 
until they finally reached an Individualism closely akin to thy 
of the Utilitarians. Feargus O’Connor, the hero of Chartisn, 
was a convinced Individualist; Robert Owen, the founder oj 
Socialism, an enemy of Chartism. ... In reality Chartisy 
was not a creed. It was the blind revolt of hunger, 


Equally interesting is his attitude to Peel: 


His stature dominated the statesmen of his party, inde 
of all parties. He styled himSelf a ‘‘ Conservative,” and 
was under his guidance that the Tories had abandoned ther 
old designation in favour of this new name: ‘ Conservative,” 
but not “‘ reactionary,’’ nor even ‘* opposed to change.” Fw 
he believed that in a society in process of incessant chang 
the traditional institutions of the country, monarchy, aristo 
cracy, an established Church, could only be ‘“* conserved” jj 
they were continually adapted to a changing society and ther. 
fore continually reformed. . . . This extraordinary Conserw. 
tive was therefore an innovator, and, moreover, an innovatir 
not only on principle, but by native instinct. 


M. Halévy indulges in few generalizations. We 
could wish he would give us more, It is rarely tha 
he breaks out, as in the present volume, with such 
statements as: ‘‘ Every revolution is the work of a 
active minority taking advantage of favourable cor- 
ditions,’’ or, as in his first volume (we quote from 
memory): ‘‘ To succeed, every church has to make 
terms with the Devil.’? They indicate something d 
the temper of a mind which is one of the most dis 
tinguished at present employed in the study of history. 


A POPULAR FALLACY 


The Architect in History. By Martin S. Briggs 
Milford : Oxford University Press. 10s. 


i is always interesting to attend the funeral of 
popular fallacy—even though, owing to various 
untimely disinterments, this may be the second, 
third, or even fourth burial that has taken place. lt 
is especially interesting when we can feel, as on this 
occasion, that the corpse must now have been finall) 
and irrevocably committed to the ground. Mr. Briggs 
is an efficient sexton; there is something decisive and 
conclusive about his work ; and though some of us maj 
feel a kind of sentimental regret for this particulat 
corpse, there is comfort in the thought that it has 
last been quietly and decently put away, in the smug, 
Victorian cemetery where it properly belongs. 

But first there must be the inquest ; and Mr. Briggs 
in the character of the coroner (or, perhaps, the a 
witness), describes the appearance of the body WI 
relentless detail : 

The following fallacies [he says] are commonly accepted 
that there was no independent directing personage or 
tect” in the Middle Ages; that the controlling power ¥® 
exercised by an artisan, the “ master-mason,”’ not es 
educated professional man; that no preliminary plans 
working drawings were used; that design _ was 
traditional, no ideas being borrowed from buildings of other 
styles or countries; that the masons worked for the glory 
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God rather than for mere bread and butter; that the master- 
mason lived on the building, not undertaking other work in 
the way that a modern architect runs a “ practice’; that 
he learned his trade at a bench, not in an office or a school; 
that he was usually a monk, or a lay-brother attached to a 
monastery; and that he gloried in his anonymity. 


Described in such detail, it sounds like several 
s, but in fact there is only one—the theory that 
the architect, as we know him, the designer and 
r of a building, never existed in medieval times, 
and only to a limited extent among the ancients. One 
would have thought that Street had killed this fallacy 
half a century ago, but it has required Mr. Briggs 
togive it the coup de grace. One would have thought 
that it was only necessary to stand for five minutes in 
a Gothic cathedral to perceive its absurdity—to realize 
that no man could have built Westminster Abbey (or 
the Parthenon, for that matter) without a proper plan. 
But this was a child of the nineteenth century, and 
nineteenth-century fallacies die hard. Our Victorian 
ancestors, as we are beginning to realize, never formed 
an historical theory about anything from a reading of 
history; they formed the theory first and then read up 
history in order to prove it. Having conceived the 
idea that the appearance of the architect was one of 
the blessings bestowed upon mankind by the Reforma- 
tion, and confirmed by the ‘‘ glorious Revolution ”’ 
of 1688, they set about their original authorities ; and 
when they came across a master-mason who was 
neither poor nor anonymous, and who enjoyed a wide 
practice, or when they discovered a medieval plan (of 
which some still exist), they hailed these cases as the 
exceptions that proved the rule. What they really did, 
of course, was to disprove it. 


Mr. Briggs, in his survey, begins at the beginning. 
He can tell us nothing of the architects of the great 
buildings of Babylonia and Chaldea, but we have the 
names of several Egyptian, Greek and Roman archi- 
tects and it is manifestly absurd to presume that where 
the architect was anonymous he did not exist. Archi- 
tects in ancient Rome made so much money, Vitruvius 
tells us, and so shamelessly overshot their own 
estimates (there is something strangely familiar in this 
complaint !) that there was a proposal that they should 
be held personally liable for anything more than 
twenty-five per cent. above the contract price. Still, 
there is a good deal of anonymity, and Mr. Briggs 
makes the suggestion, in this connexion, that great 
names such as that of the Emperor Hadrian, who is 
usually credited with having designed his own build- 
ings, may often have concealed the presence of some 
architectural ‘‘ ghost.’’ The same probably applies 
to the medieval master-mason, whose case Mr. Briggs 
deals with convincingly and at length. There is no 
reason to suppose that he was morbidly modest. Where 
he has managed to make his voice heard through the 
ages, we get rather the opposite impression. But what 
does appear to be true is that the technical skill of 
design and construction was more widely understood, 
and therefore perhaps less reverently regarded, then 
than now. Each plan may have passed through many 
hands. Hampton Court, for instance, does seem to 
express the personality of Cardinal Wolsey, quite apart 
from that of his architect, whose name we do not know. 
And from this point of view, each advance in the 
status of the architect may be said to mark a decay 
in the intelligence of his wealthy clients. 


Be that as it may, Mr. Briggs’s researches should 
make a final end of the theory that the medieval archi- 
tect did not exist. It is doubtful whether anyone with 
a professional knowledge of the subject has ever 
accepted the theory whole-heartedly; but it is the 
advantage of Mr. Briggs’s book, which is as read- 
able as it is informative and scholarly, that it will 
certainly be studied in those amateur circles where 
this popular fallacy has hitherto been most readily 
received, 


ECONOMICS IN THE U.S.A. 


America the Golden. By Ramsay Muir. Williams 
and Norgate. 2s. 

America’s Secret. By J. Ellis Barker. 
7s. 6d. 


HESE two volumes are dedicated to a similar 

purpose: they would reveal America’s prosperity 
and show us how to imitate it. In the nineteenth 
century the lives of great men of the begin-poor-and- 
end-rich type were often displayed as examples to the 
young: America is now held up similarly as an 
exemplar for the whole of this sluggish nation. These 
writers see America as Milton saw England: ‘‘a noble 
and puissant nation rousing herself like a strong man 
after sleep, and shaking her invincible locks.” Milton, 
one feels, should have been living at this hour: a little 
of his unrestricted invective in controversy would be 
the best way of dealing with these special pleaders. 

Professor Muir saw America, as he confesses in his 
introduction, on a lecturing tour: he confesses that he 
is not competent to give ‘‘an exhaustive analysis of 
industrial conditions in the United States,’’ but that 
he can summarize the whole situation in order to help 
‘“us in framing an Industrial Policy for England.’’ 
Perhaps it was in America that Professor Muir learnt 
this way of forming judgments: in England we have 
a ‘* mean forbidding way ’’ of examining evidence first 
and then forming a verdict. This whole attitude of 
mind is displayed by his romantic title, ‘ America the 
Golden’: his volume is certainly a screen version of 
economic comment. Mr. Ellis Barker gives a more 
elaborate survey based on a considerable study of 
statistics : though we may quarrel with his conclusions 
and more particularly with his omissions, his volume 
has value as an admirably compact summary of 
American industrial achievement. 

Both Professor Muir and Mr. Barker have a plethora 
of remedies at hand, but they are different remedies. 
Professor Muir would have us believe that American 
prosperity is due entirely to a transatlantic Man- 
chester policy : ‘‘ the United States offers to its indus- 
trialists, within its own limits, the largest and richest 
free-trade market that exists in the world.’’ Mr. 
Barker, on the other hand, suggests that this same 
prosperity is due to a Protectionist policy: ‘‘ Free 
Trade has weakened and destroyed many British indus- 
tries, particularly agriculture, and the displaced 
workers, instead of turning to ‘ some profitable em- 
ployment ’ in England, in accordance with the foolish 
theories of Free Traders, left the country largely for 
the United States.’? One is led to suspect that both 
these writers gained little from their survey but a con- 
firmation of their own prejudices. 

The omissions in the two volumes are possibly their 
most serious limitation. Mr. Ellis Barker seems to 
think that America has gained in her freedom, from 
trade union control. Professor Muir gives the impres- 
sion that in America industrial relationships have that 
atmosphere of sweet accord which is said to pervade 
the discussions of a Liberal Summer School. Surely 
they must both be aware of the cruelty and unrest of 
American economic life. The American economic 
system has so far been tested only in periods of pros- 
perity: the English system has borne without break- 
ing down the strain of unparalleled difficulty. We have 
yet to see whether America can bear privation when 
its period of economic difficulty arrives. Both the 
writers have been impressed with mass production : 
neither has a practical scheme for the application of 
mass production to British conditions. Mass produc- 
tion has been made possible in the States only by the 
wide application of the hire-purchase system. The 
whole financial commitments of that system have met 
with elaborate criticism from American economists : 
neither of these volumes even attempts to deal with 


that subject. 
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It is possible that British industrial methods do 
need reform; it is certain that our industrial leaders 
can gain nothing from the hasty conclusions of these 
two volumes. 


A DEFENCE OF DRESSING UP 


By Nicolas Evreinoff. 
Harrap. 12s. 6d. 


R. EVREINOFF is a Russian dramatist and 

producer who once amused himself by peppering 
the Moscow Art Theatre with some remarkably trivial 
criticism and now apparently entertains the United 
States with a playboy’s philosophy which has all the 
virtues and vices of adult childishness. His book has 
been translated into the irritating conversational style 
made fashionable by Mr. Craig: 


Do you know anything about the theatre of Vierochka? 
About the little theatre of the little Vierochka? 
If you don’t, I will tell you what it is. 


There are possibly some people who think that sort 
of thing delightful. To us it appears only a tedious 
affectation. 

The object of the book is to present the theatre as a 
natural institution and acting as an occupation prac- 
tised and enjoyed without esthetic considerations. 
Plants, animals, and men all have an impulse towards 
self-transformation; in the case of man dressing up 
is the earliest kind of fun and a masquerade the most 
primitive pastime. Mr. Evreinoff plunges into some 
dubious anthropology in order to maintain his position 
and entirely overlooks the drastic utilitarianism of 
primitive society. The earliest dramas and dramatic 
dances may have had the transforming instinct as one 
of their motives, but it is demonstrable that drama also 
arose from ritual of a severely practical kind. The 
honouring of the dead hero and the propitiation of his 
ghost is one common factor of the earliest play-acting ; 
the use of masks was introduced, not for the joy of 
dressing up, but to simulate the presence of the dear 
departed. The celebration of Spring’s victory over 
Winter and the wooing of good weather and fertility 
was certainly another fount of drama. The presenta- 
tion of the noble savage as a playboy who loves a 
charade is a very small portion of the truth. The 
savage, noble or ignoble, is, within the limits of his 
own thinking about cause and effect, a strenuously 
calculating creature. He acts at the grave-side to 
avert a ghost or to win immortality. He does not leap 
for joy beside the young crops or trees; he leaps 
because he believes that he will thereby persuade them 
to leap upwards likewise. In other words, he regards 
his mummery as a species of manure and his charades 
are often more dictated by fears of dying than by the 
joy of living. 

Mr. Evreinoff’s innocent and ignorant simplifications 
of primitive psychology do not persuade us to take any 
of his judgments seriously. He carries his belief in 
the ancient playboy to its modern conclusion and 
states the case for a painted or fantastic stage in 
which we shall have plenty of dressing up and very 
little of the sobriety of reason. He tilts against 
naturalism in the modish manner, but the efforts of 
Mr. Evreinoff to make Chekhov and Stanislavsky look 
foolish return with the potency of a boomerang on the 
head of Mr. Evreinoff. He boasts of his scornful 
laughter when he first saw the Moscow Art Theatre 
present ‘ The Three Sisters.’ Perhaps it was natural. 
One who is so insensitive that he can resist the com- 
bined appeal of Chekhov and Stanislavsky is not likely 
to feel any shame at his own crassness and vulgarity. 

Mr. Evreinoff becomes more readable when he is 
only chattering away about the pleasures of dressing 
up and of regarding the world as a puppet-show. He 
has all a child’s interest in a quaint or gaudy spectacle 
and can communicate his excitement at what Bacon 
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called ‘* petty wonderments.’’ In fact, Bacon’s essay 
on ‘ Masques and Triumphs ’ is to be recommended « 
the correct antidote to the prattlings and posturj 
of Mr. Evreinoff. For Bacon, while fully alive to the 
allure of things of ‘‘ great state and pleasure ” and 
arguing that ‘‘ it is better they should be graced with 
elegancy than daubed with cost,” both began and 
ended his sage advice to masqueraders with the o 
reminder, “* these things are but toys.’’ We are ha 
to leave Mr. Evreinoff in the nursery of little high. 
brows. 


THE BLOSSOMING OF ROMANCE 


The Renaissance of the Twelfth Century. 5, 
C. H. Haskins. Milford: Oxford Universit, 
Press. 21s. 
S our knowledge grows, the vague period yw 
call the Dark Ages grows smaller and smaller 

Classical antiquity took an unconscionable time jy 

dying, and even in the savage wilderness of Westen 

Europe, a prey to the incursions of Huns, Saracens 

and Northmen, little oases of culture sprang up from 

time to time in which the sacred lamp of learning was 
kept alive. Suddenly, just about the time when th 
tide of Norman conquest had reached its highest 
point, the flicker burst into a flame, and the twelfth. 
century renaissance began. In _ its origin “jt 
antedates the Crusades, the new learning of Spain, 

the Greek translators of Sicily.” It is at first “a 

Latin movement, a revival of Roman law, of the Latin 

classics, of Latin poetry, of a philosophy and theology 

which root in Boethius and the Latin Fathers.” | 
saw the complete development of Romanesque art and 
the rise of Gothic, the full bloom of vernacular poetry, 
both lyric and epic, and the new learning and new 
literature in Latin. It started with the barest outlines 
of the seven liberal arts, and ended in possession of 
the Roman and canon law, the new Aristotle, the new 

Euclid and Ptolemy, and the Greek and Arabic 

physicians. 

The full history of this—the true Renaissance 
beside which the Italian one sinks into insignificance 
—has not been written, perhaps cannot be, as most of 
its leaders are little more than names to us, but the 
book before us is an ideal introduction to the move 
ment and its historical background, written by @ 
master. The literary and scientific sides of twelfth 
century culture rather than the artistic have long been 
the subject of Prof. Haskins’s study; he knows 
intimately the. manuscripts in which the history of the 
time is contained, he has added much to our know 
ledge of its scientific thought, and he has the gift of 
clear exposition. Here are no irrelevant ornaments 
or sudden divagations of fancy; the book has a clear 
plan and follows it from beginning to end, from the 
story of the revival of the classics and of poetry to 
jurisprudence, historical writing, the transmission 
Greek and Arabic learning through Spain and Sicily, 
the revival of philosophy, and the birth of the 
medieval universities. To select any of these chapters 
for special mention is difficult; perhaps that o 
‘ Books and Libraries’ will first attract attention 
Here we are told that a complete Bible was copied 
six months in 1162, though a more usual time wa 
about a year and a quarter. The difficulties of scribes 
in cold and draughty corners is described, and the 
usual note at the-end, ‘‘ Explicit, Deo gratias, 
rendered ‘‘ Thank the Lord, that’s done.”’ 

The chapter on the Latin language contains some 
useful information as to medieval theories of literary 
composition, and that on Latin poetry is a sufficiett 
guide to the verse, religious or profane, of the period. 
Of course, what Prof. Haskins has to say of the 
history of science is of the first interest; in it 
sums up in an ordered sequence our present know: 
ledge of the subject, much of it due to his ow 
researches. 
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NEW FICTION 
By L. P. Hart ey 


The Hotel. 
7s. 6d. 
Faint Amorist. 


By Elizabeth Bowen. Constable. 


By Elizabeth Sprigge. Knopf. 


7s. 6d. 
Things Were Different. By Elisabeth Fagan. 
Constable. 7s. 6d. 
Mr. Essington in Love. By J. Storer Clouston. 
The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 


describe ‘ The Hotel ’ as a first novel would be 
the truth, but a very misleading truth. It happens 
to be the first novel that Miss Bowen has written, that 
js al. Anyone who remembers her short stories, 
‘Encounters ’ and ‘ Ann Lee’s,’ will know that Miss 
Bowen has nothing of the beginner about her, not 
even beginner’s luck; she has her art under complete 
control, and all the felicities that one admires, and 
doubtless many others that escape one, are not strokes 
i la volée but considered and deliberate effects. She 
achieves her aims perfectly, and criticism must con- 
cern itself with what she sets out to do rather than 
wih how she does it. There is this much of 
amateurishness, however, in her novel, or if not 
amateurishness, incomplete liberation from the short- 
story writer’s technique: her chapters are a little too 
complete in themselves, they end with a snap: so that 
turning to the next is rather like beginning a new 
book. This series of faint but perceptible climaxes in 
the narrative slightly interrupts the continuity of the 
story. And these interruptions are to be regretted 
because in any case the drift of the whole book is as 
tlusive as its component scenes are distinct. 

An ordinary hotel on the Italian Riviera provides 
Miss Bowen with her subjects, or perhaps one should 
say, her victims. These are almost all English 
people, with a taste for bridge and tennis, for the 
most part: some are the mother-birds, some the 
fedglings, of continental travel. One thing they have 
incommon, an overwhelming interest in each other, a 
curiosity which stops at nothing. They discuss Mrs. 
Kerr’s son Ronald, for instance, long before he comes, 
while he is there, and (presumably) long after he has 
made his somewhat ludicrous departure with poor Mr. 
Milton. They long to see more of Mrs. Kerr; and 
because she holds herself aloof and accords the privi- 
lege of her society only to that beautiful and difficult 
gitl, Sydney Warren, they say the unkindest things 
about her. Is indiscriminate friendliness the mark of 
English people abroad? I should have thought not, 
but perhaps Miss Bowen portrays them as outwardly 
friendly in order to show what capacities they have for 
private malice. Her purpose seems to be to analyse these 
transient, hotel-nurtured relationships, to discover 
how much Miss Fitzgerald cared for Miss Pym, what 
were Sydney’s sentiments towards Mr. Milton, what 
Mrs. Kerr’s for Sydney, what Ronald’s for every- 
body. The hotel society is dominated by women; the 
men are beasts of burden, subjects for discussion, 
large magnetic objects; but they contribute little to 
the public opinion of the place, they do not affect its 
general will. They seem to belong to another race, 
tot merely another sex. In the dining-room : 


_ Some who thought punctuality rather suburban would gaze 
into the unfilled immensity of the room for a moment, then 
vanish repelled. Others would advance swimmingly and talk 
from table to table across the emptiness, familiarly, like a 
party of pioneers. Men came in without their wives and did 
Not always look up when these entered. Women appearing 

their husbands remained alert, gazed into an opposite 
Space resentfully, 2nd ate with an air of temporizing off the 
tips of their forks. When the husbands did come in it seemed 
along time before there was something to say. It seemed 


ever to Sydney, eyeing these couples, that men 


and women should be expected to pair off for life... . 
from 


intervals between the courses women reft 


intimate conversation looked across at each other’s tables 

yearningly. 

Miss Bowen's central theme is the influence of Mrs. 
Kerr over Sydney and its tragic results. This she 
unravels with admirable delicacy and restraint; to 
realize its full bitterness is not easy, for Miss Bowen’s 
conception of human relationships is peculiarly her 
own. It consists in a kind of awareness, which leads 
quickly to an intimacy generally unsweetened by sym- 
pathy and sometimes sharpened by hostility. The 
characters are intelligent, sensitive, and above all vul- 
nerable. They do not share experiences or communicate 
moods, their encounters are not constructive. They 
are, most of them, too diffident to bring to a conversa- 
tion anything positive, any dominating warmth or form 
of personality ; they present themselves as targets and 
are soon covered with arrows. If Miss Bowen does not 
weep over them, neither is she impatient with them. 
She has a microscopic eye, but she looks down from a 
great height. She is a conscientious as well as a bril- 
liant craftsman; her humour and her wit are always 
in evidence, and both are of the highest quality. She 
writes beautifully, without mannerism of style or of 
thought. Though she can conceive differences in char- 
acter more clearly than she can present those dif- 
ferences in actuality, she is able to portray people who 
are not only different from herself, but different from 
each other. She never allows the prevailing irony of 
her own mood to invade the emotions of her char- 
acters; though she sees through them she does not 
show them up. No contemporary English novelist is 
better equipped for her art than Miss Bowen; perhaps 
none is so well equipped. There is one important 
omission in her armoury: she seems unab!e or unwill- 
ing to portray a sanguine positive character, in whom 
the current of life flows too surely and strongly to be 
deflected or dissipated or arrested by the disabling 
forces of irony, whether lodged in his neighbours, his 
circumstances or himself. Her work is static, not tidal. 
But it is among the best that is done to-day. 

In comparison Miss Sprigge’s novel, ‘ Faint 
Amorist,’ seems decidedly thin. Her heroine, Sabrina 
Orden, loves a married man, Hugh Dean. He is an 
architect, diffident, sensitive, and fastidious. His wife, 
a beautiful, conventional, rather common woman, is 
jealous of him but does not love him. Sabrina is poor 
and fatherless, and her life at home is burdened by the 
necessity of waiting upon her brother Ridley, a case 
of arrested development. Hugh pities her for her hard 
lot, and she pities him for his. Pity is the foundation 
of their love: and love is for Hugh a fragile flower, 


very unlike the unbridled lust which his wife conceives 


it to be: 


Many people [he thought to himself] wouldn’t understand 
his self-control; they would think it indicated lack of ardour. 
Nowadays if a man and a woman felt the slightest attraction 
for each other they became lovers automatically. Perhaps 
he was old-fashioned in thinking it was more romantic, as 
perfection could not be theirs, to keep their relationship 
immaculate and to enhance their love with admiration. .. . 
** She will suffer least like this,’’ he cried to the still-insistent 
voice within him. 


Of course there were many other considerations to 
keep Hugh and Sabrina in this equivocal equilibrium ; 
money, children, reputation—though this last seems to 
have had as little weight with them as it has with 
Miss Sprigge in her review of their situation. ‘‘Now- 
adays if a man and a woman felt the slightest attrac- 
tion for each other they became lovers automatically.”’ 
But do they? It is because Miss Sprigge also seems 
to accept this dictum that the rights and wrongs of 
the situation are hard to assess. The closing passages 
are enlivened by the appearance of a red-blooded he- 
man, Summerhayes, who makes love to Sabrina in 
a resolute un-Hugh-like fashion. 
suit hurries forward the crisis, from which Miss Sprigge 
extricates herself almost too neatly. At times one loses 
patience with Sabrina and Hugh and their unconven- 
tional reasons for conventional self-restraint. But their 
actions are more human than their opinions, and there 
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is a strain of naturalness in the book that redeems it 
from being commonplace. 

‘Things Were Different’ in the Victorian Age. 
Miss Fagan has written an entertaining account of 
certain aspects of the last century, based on the 
‘diary ’’ of Emily Bell-Stretton. The career of 
Emily’s flighty friend Mollie, in India, supplies the 
narrative interest; reminiscences of characteristic Vic- 
torian usages, songs, clothes, dances, fill in the rest. 
An amusing experiment, with pleasing photographs of 
narrow-waisted ladies; but the effect is weakened by 
the irony with which the diarist remembers the days 
of her youth. 

The lunatic is still at large, but now in love: and 
in this condition not Mr. Clouston’s arts can convince 
us of his essential sanity. Surely the risks he runs 
for the sake of ‘* Miss Eve ’’ are more like madness 
than his Bolshevist and other impersonations. The 
comedy is good, the melodrama sometimes too involved 
to make ‘ Mr. Essington in Love ’ really exciting. 


OTHER NOVELS 
Palafox. By Sandys Wason. Cope and Fenwick. 


7s. 6d. 


‘ Palafox’ has secured an enthusiastic introduction 
from Mr. Compton Mackenzie, a friend and admirer 
of the author. We find ourselves in full agreement 
with him in his praise of the novel, though we should 
have expressed it differently. Mr. Wason’s absurdity 
seems much more of a piece than Lear’s, and to fall 
short of the serious criticism of life which underlies 
the work of ‘‘ the old-fashioned writer of nonsense 
like Rabelais or Lewis Carrol.” It is trying him too 
high to make such suggestions. He has written a 
good story round the idea that his hero, Mr. Palafox, 
comes into possession of a talisman which enables 
him to read the thoughts of the people near him. This 
power he uses, in a series of diverting episodes, to 
raise enough money for the needs and extravagances 
of an artist’s life, till he falls in love, finds his power 
inimical to his success, and loses it at last. The 
special quality in the working out of it is a certain 
whimsicality of thought, a preparedness to meet any 
contingency that arises with an unexpected solution 
quite rational once the initial situation is accepted. 
Mr. Mackenzie’s Introduction should only be read 
after the book is finished. 


Greymarsh. By Arthur J. Rees. Jarrolds. 


7s. 6d. 


Mr. Rees has given us some excellent mystery 
stories before now, and the present story is quite up 
to his best level. Greymarsh is an old tower on the 
Norfolk coast which is cut off by the sea from all 
communication with its neighbours. A large house- 
party is assembled round the host, his wife, and his 
brother, an artist. At the height of the storm the 
artist is found dead, shot in the back as he sat before 
an unfinished picture, in which a modified portrait of 
his sister-in-law can be traced. It would seem that 
the murderer must be one of the house party, and 
suspicion falls on one or the other till it seems to rest 
on the murdered man’s own relatives. Colwin Grey, 
whom we have met before in ‘ The Threshold of 
Fear,’ is brought into the story, and, picking up some 
clues which had been obscured by amateur detectives 
before him, solves the mystery satisfactorily. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


A Celtic Anthology. By Grace Rhys. Harrap. 7s. 6d. 


THE title of this book is calculated to lead to some mis- 
understanding. To the majority of readers it would not 


Celtic influences in English poetry. As a matter of fact the 
compiler has grouped together a number of poets of Scottish 
Irish, and Welsh birth or extraction, and presented the 
with some characteristic specimens of their work. Her Catholicity 
of choice is shown by the fact that the poets included rape 
from Fionn mac Cumbraill to Mr. Iolo Williams. But wha 
one may reasonably ask the question—is William Morris 

in such a gallery? Apart from the accident of birth, Morris 
was perhaps less of a Celt than any poet in our history ; his 
whole endeavour was t» drive English poetry back to its A 
Saxon origins. It is difficult to understand the method of 
selection which Mrs. Rhys has adopted. We note the Presence 
in the volume of Lord Byron and Emily Bronté, but {aij to 
understand the absence of James Thomson—who was at lease 
a Scotsman—the Hon. Emily Lawless, Nora Chasson, James 
Joyce, and Sir Lewis Morris. And what has the Cornish poet, 
Hawker, done to deserve exclusion from such a company? J, 
certainly would have proclaimed himself a Celt—and with som 
vehemence! Again, it can only have been the fear of bej 
thought conventional that induced Mrs. Rhys to exclude Yeats’s 
‘ Lake Isle of Innisfree,’ and Stevenson’s ‘ Under a Wide an 
Stormy Sky.’ Mr. Yeats is admirably, but inadequately 
represented by ‘ The Wild Swans at Coole’ and ‘ The Stole, 
Child,’ while Miss Katherine Tynan is rationed to a gj 
poem. One further criticism we must make. Alexander Humes 
“The Perfect Day ’ should have been printed in its entirety. 4 
poem of such a perfect loveliness suffers by curtailment. Wha. 
ever sins of omission must be placed to the charge of th 
anthologist, however, it is due to her to say that she has pro. 
duced a volume which entitles her to the gratitude of every lover 
of poetry. 


Tropic Shadows. 
Press. 12s. 6d. 


THE chief interest in Mr. Middleton’s new book lies in th 
chapter describing his meetings with Joseph Conrad, when th 
latter was still at sea. The rest consists of this author's usual 
hair-raising adventures—fights with the police in Sydney, with 
black men in Samoa, horrible scenes in a mysterious negn 
temple in Borneo (where Mr. Middleton was nearly sacrificed 
on the altar), love affairs with coloured women (all of them 
surpassingly beautiful), and many other incidents, all so wildy 
remote from everyday life that, as Mr. Middleton frankly says, 
though his name is known “ in the grog-bars from old Penang 
to Sumatra, nay, as far east as Cherry Blossom Chink’s bar in 
Yokohama,”’ yet ‘‘ none believes the truth.’? But the Conrad 
anecdotes are on a different footing. Some are in keeping 
with Conrad’s character, as we knew it in his later years; som 
are not. He befriended Mr. Middleton, when the latter wa 
** down and out” in Australia, by giving him an unauthorized 
meal on board ship; but when Mr. Middleton reminded him o/ 
it years afterwards in London and tried to thank him, he denied 
all recoilection of the affair, remarking coldly that “no sél- 
respecting ship’s mate would do a thing like dat.’’ “A vey 
conventional soul ashore,’? remarks Mr. Middleton, and th 
incident is certainly “in character.”” On the other hand, the 
story of how Conrad submitted some of his MSS. to Mr. 
Middleton for criticism is equally certainly not. 


By A. Safroni-Middleton. The Richards 


Denmark: a Modern Guide to the Land and its People. 5) 
Clive Holland. Simpkin, Marshall. 3s. 6d. 


DENMARK is a country where you will find English spoket 
in the most unexpected and out-of-the-way places. As a Dam 
put it, in conversation with Mr. Holland, ‘‘ You English are no 
as a nation distinguished as linguists, so we Danes, with ow 
many commercial interests with England, realizing that yo 
would not learn to speak our language, have seriously set abou! 
learning yours.” English is taught in nearly all the schods 
Yet English holiday-makers in Denmark are surprisingly few 
Its architectural beauties and the quiet charm of its fit 
peaceful countryside are but little known here, and its excelles! 
motor-roads are almost empty of English motorists, who wil 
unhesitatingly bump their cars over the most execrable surfact 
in better advertised countries. Mr. Holland’s guide-bosk, 
illustrated with some excellent photographs, should do somt 
thing to set this right. He cannot give Denmark the glamou 
of the South, he cannot make orange trees grow amid | 
snow; but he has given us a very useful, informative little guide. 


Everyman’s York. Scott. 3s. 6d. 


THE object of this little book of sketches is to enable visilos 
to York “ to better understand the many excellent local guide 
and to follow the incidents therein recorded with great 
interest.”” The illustrations are both numerous and g 
as Sir Josiah Stamp claims in a brief foreword, “ they do 
violence to architectural truth ’?’— though — sometimes 
costumes shown are not strictly accurate. The letterpress 'S 
carefully done. Such expressions as “‘ the place to where 
beast was fastened ’’ (describing a bull ring) are too come 
and the author is more than half a century out with the date 
the Battle of Wakefield. We could have borne a few 
infinitives, but accuracy in matters of fact is the least - 
might be expected in a Book of this type. Mr. Swift’s ples 
little sketches were worthy of a better setting. But oa 
has an attractive appearance, and if it helps to arouse i” 


By Charles R, Swift. 


the 


unreasonably suggest an anthology designed to exhibit the purely 


in old York it will have justified itself amply. 
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gef-Realization. By Edmond Holmes. Constable. 4s. 6d. 


THE title of Mr. Holmes’s suggestive and instructive little 
essay is, as its author is fully aware, liable to misconstruction. 
Indeed, it is doubtful whether any phrase in the English 

ge has been more wrongly applied than “ self-realiza- 
tion.” +=To many people—perhaps to most—it means simply 
ness, albeit an enlightened selfishness, the development of 

the individual ego and the gratification of its legitimate desires. 
Mr. Holmes, however, seeks to invest it with a wider meaning. 
Self-gratification, he holds, “‘ is the end, the aim and the way 
of life,” but there are occasions when it can only be attained 
by the means of renunciation. To lose one’s self may often be 
to find one’s self in the fullest and deepest sense. The divine 
that he that saveth his life shall lose it is, after all, a 

fact of common experience. All the same, the task of self- 
realization is no easy matter. In the long run it is only the 
impossible tasks that are worth attempting. ‘‘ The ideal self,” 
writes Mr. Holmes, “* will never be found; but for that very 
reason the quest of it is life eternal.’”’ This is the profound 
tuth that lies at the core of all religion, and though Mr. 

Holmes does not write, it would appear, from the standpoint of 
orthodox Christianity, he is insistent that it is the way of Christ 
rather than the way of Nietzsche that leads to a full and 
satisfactory realization of self. 


LITERARY NOTES 


ESSRS. CASSELL’S long list of forthcoming 
M publications includes Sir Henry Wilson, a 

biography based on his diaries, by Sir C. 
Callwell; Life, Journalism and Politics, by Mr. J. A. 
Spender, who deals not only with British politics but 
with affairs in India and in Egypt, and who discusses 
at length the prospects of Liberalism; Impressions 
and Memories, by Lord Ribblesdale; My Gamble with 
Life, by the Earl of Rosslyn; and Vestal Fire, by 
Mr. Compton Mackenzie, a novel with an Italian 
setting for which the publishers make very high 
claims. 


The twelfth volume of Sir John Fortescue’s History 
of the British Army, which covers the years 1839-52, 
and deals chiefly with military operations in India, 
China and South Africa, is due from Messrs. Mac- 
milan. From the same publishers is to come the 
third volume of the History of the Great War, edited 
by General Edmonds. 


Character and the Conduct of Life, by Professor 
William McDougall, is announced by Messrs. 
Methuen, who are also publishing Mind and Body, by 
Dr. Hans Driesch. 


Since there has been no issue of Dr. Burney’s 
journal since the eighteenth century, there should be 
a welcome for his Continental Travels, compiled from 
the journal and other sources by Mr. C. H. Glover. 

ugh concerned primarily with music and musicians 
the book has interest for the general reader also. 


Messrs, Chapman and Hall are issuing Georgian 
Stories, 1927, edited by Mr. Arthur Waugh, who has 
chosen work by Mr. Martin Armstrong, Mr. Gerald 
Bullett, Mr. Coppard, Mr. Gerhardi, Miss Colburn 
Mayne, among others. 


* 


Mr. Mottram’s new novel, Our Mr. Dormer, will be 
published by Messrs. Chatto and Windus in a few 
days. His theme is the rise of a Quaker East Anglian 
k in the nineteenth century, against a background 
of agricultural prosperity now passed away. Mr. C, E. 
Montague’s new novel, Right Off the Map, will come 
m the same publishers on the 15th of this month. 
* 


Chopin, which Mr. Knopf announces, is a trans- 
lation of the biography by M. Henri Bidoux. 


NEW BOOKS AT A GLANCE 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
Benito Mussotini—Tue Man. By Vahdah Jeanne 
Bordeux. Hutchinson. 18s. 


Joan ~— ARC AND ENGLaNnD. By John Lamond. Rider. 
Ios. 


VERSE AND DRAMA 


Birp IN Hanp, By John Drinkwater. Sidgwick and 
Jackson. Cloth, 3s. 6d. Paper, 2s. 6d. 

Sportinc Verse. By Adam Lindsay Gordon. 
stable. Cloth, 14s. Leather, 21s. 

A Laurence Binyon AntHoLocy. By Laurence Binyon. 
Collins. 6s. 

WILLIE LAMBERTON. 
mann. 38. 6d. 


Con- 


By Elizabeth Manning. Heine- 


SOCIOLOGY 


Ten YEARS’ ADVENTURES AMONG LANDLORDS AND 
Tenants. By Dan Rider. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

A SHort Manuat or InpustRIAL Hyciene. By Leonard 
P. Lockhart. Murray. 3s. 6d. 

Sex PRoBLEM IN INDIA. By Professor N. S. Phadke. 
Bombay: Taraporevala. Rupees 6. 

Tue Cape CoLtour Question. By W. M. Macmillan. 
Faber and Gwyer. 21s. 


TRAVEL 


GREECE OLD AND New. By Ashley Brown. Methuen. 
12s, 6d. 

MALLORCA THE MAGNIFICENT. By Nina Larrey Duryea. 
Faber and Gwyer. 12s. 6d. 


FICTION 


History or ANTHONY Warinc. By May Sinclair. Hutchinson. 
6s. 

Tue Maskep Battery. By Harold Wintle. Alexander. 7s. 6d. 

Oasis. By Miles Mander. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Mrxer. By Edgar Wallace. Long. 7s. 6d. 

A Mar anp Her Monsy. By J. S. Fletcher. Long. 7s. 6d. 

JoszpH anp M.O. By M. P. Thomasset. Hurst and Blackett. 
7s. 6d. 


One sure way 
to avoid carbon 
HELL Oil and Shell Petrol 


give the motorist who uses 
both of them a clean engine— 
both have been built with this 
main object in view. 


THE ANTI-CARBON PAIR 
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GREEN Harvest. By Joan Kennedy. Long. 7s. 6d. 

Grist. By Edwin Carlisle Litsey. Hutchinson. 7s. 6d. 

Tue Five or Hearts. By Victoria Yorke. Long. 7s. 6d. 

ae or A Great Experiment. By W. Margrie. Watts. 
s. 6d. 

Sweet Grapes. By D. H. S. Nicholson. Arrowsmith. 7s. 6d. 

Stairs OF Sanp. By P. Whitehouse. Arrowsmith. 7s. 6d. 

ba ae By the Hon. Herbert Asquith. Hutchinson. 
s. 

By Ursula Bloom. Hutchinson. 

Tue SILeNt QuEEN. By W. Seymour Leslie. 

A Manirest Destiny. By Arthur 
Brentano’s. 7s. 6d 


7s. 6d. 
Cape. 7s. 6d. 
D. Howden Smith. 


~~ or GREEN GINGER. By Winifred Holtby. Cape. 

s. 6d. 

It 1s Berrer To Tett. By Kathleen Coyle. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

A Goop Woman. By Louis Bromfield. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

bas or Torn. By Edgar Rice Burroughs. Methuen. 
s. 6d. 

ee By R. H. Mottram. Chatto and Windus. 
s. 


Tae Wurre Raven. By Roy Vickers. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 
Moon or Mapness. By Sax Rohmer. Cassell. 6s. 


In Search oF HersetF. By Mrs. Steuart Erskine. 7s. 6d. 
THE AporarLe YoutH. By Joseph Gee. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 
THE Amazinc Sanpers. By Eric N. Simons. Chatto and 


Windus. 7s. 6d. 
INSPECTOR FRENCH AND THE STARVEL TRAGEDY. 


By Freeman 
Wills Crofts. Collins. 7s. 6d. 


Tue Decoy. By J. D. Beresford. Collins. 7s. 6d. 
By. Mrs. Alfred Sidgwick. Collins. 
s. 6d. 


REPRINTS 
Ruskin’s Mopern Parnters. Abridged and Edited by A. J. 
Finberg. Bell. 10s. 
Forest Fork. By James Prior. Palmer. 3s. 6d. 
THE Smatt Houpincs anp ALLoTMENTS Acts, 1908-1926. By 
Aubrey John Spencer. Stevens. 12s. 6d. 


MISCELLANEOUS 
Tue TeEacHincs oF Osiris. Set down by the hand of “ El 
Eros.”” Rider. 10s. 6d. 
More I or Men...” By E. V. Lucas. Methuen. 
s. 6d. 
Tue Messianic Ipga. By Chilperic Edwards. Watts. 3s. 6d. 


MOTORING 


By H. THORNTON RUTTER 


T HE Automobile Association recently issued a 
circular stating that careful study is being 
directed to the proposed extension of the present 
London traffic combine to include under one manage- 
ment all the passenger services of the metropolis, 
including the railways, omnibuses and tramway 
systems. Considerable publicity has already been given 
to the advantages of this system from the point of 
view of those whose interests are directly concerned 
with its furtherance. The Automobile Association, 
however, takes the view that there is another angle 
from which these proposals have yet to be analysed. 
Any proposal which necessitates the creation of a new 
statutory body, with extensive powers to govern traffic 
in the metropolis, calls for careful investigation in the 
interests of those classes of vehicles the owners of 
which would not be represented on a controlling 
authority primarily concerned with passenger trans- 
port. In the absence of full particulars of the new 
grouping scheme it is obviously impossible to express 
any definite opinions, but, should legislation be intro- 
duced to give effect to the scheme as at present out- 
lined, the Automobile Association will thoroughly 
examine the proposals and, through the medium of 
the Motor Legislation Committee, take such action as 
may be considered necessary to safeguard the interests 
of the owners of private motor vehicles. 
* 
* * 


Those who have attended some of the public func- 
tions at which the Minister of Transport has stated 
that provision may have to be made to restrict the use 
of private vehicles in London thoroughfares will 
thoroughly approve of the attention that the Motor 


Legislation Committee, on which the Automobip 
Association is represented, is giving to a scheme thy 
may possibly interfere with the rights of the privay 
car owner. London is well served by motor coaches, 
as anyone may see if he walks down the Embankmey 
towards Chelsea from Westminster Bridge, and seg 
the array of these vehicles parked, that have arrive 
from or are proceeding to Portsmouth, Eastbourne ang 
other towns. In fact, the public can proceed by public 
service vehicles of this character to almost any 
of the United Kingdom direct from London. I ap 
rather curious, therefore, to know, in the event of this 
pooling scheme for the co-ordination of passenger 
transport services in the greater London area bej 
approved by the London and Home Counties Trafic 
Advisory Committee, whether the claims of the moto 
coach have been thoroughly considered. 
* 
* * 


I am fully aware that the streets are becoming ver 
narrow for the amount of traffic they have to carry. In 
order to meet the present difficulty, the Traffic Advi 
Committee have endeavoured to speed up the existing 
traffic, so as to permit a greater number of vehicles 
to pass any given spot in a stated time.- Hence one 
way streets and ‘‘ the roundabouts,’’ as well as 
additional traffic controls, which prevent jamming and 
traffic blocks. There has already been an attempt to 
debar small concerns with fleets of motor omnibuses 
from using certain routes, and though great credit is 
due to the London General Omnibus Company for their 
excellent passenger service, London does not want a 
monopoly given to that or any other combination as a 
solution of the problem. Each year sees a greater 
increase of private car ownership, for the very good 
reason that the public have discovered that it is the 
cheapest form of travel for those who live on the out- 
skirts of London and have to reach business premises 
in the City. 


MOT HER 
by 


KATHERINE MAYO 

“It is certainly the most fascinating, the most 
depressing and at the same time the most 
important and truthful book that has been 
written about India for a good deal more than 
a generation. To say that is no doubt to say 
a great deal, but it is not to say too much. 
Miss Mayo can observe accurately, can under- 
stand without prejudice, and can unite a com- 
bination of faculties that is unfortunately very 
rare. Her book is very heavily documented, 
almost every statement is a quotation from an 
authority, yet it remains continuously read- 
able Her book may have very im- 

portant consequences.” New Statesman. 


105. 6d. net 


JONATHAN CAPE 30 BEDFORD SQ 
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BENTLEY MOTORS 
the 
4% Litre 


LE MANS - 1927 


Record Lap. Speed 73°01 mp.h. 


jst 24 HOURS GRAND PRIX DE PARIS 
Winner ‘of Grand},TrophyZand Challenge Cup 
slitre Chassis 4} Litre Chassis 6 Cyl. Chassis 


£895 £1050 £1575 


DUNLOP TYRES STANDARD 


Speed Model only 


BENTLEY MOTORS, LIMITED, POLLEN HOUSE, CORK STREET, LONDON, W.1 


car trouble-free, unusually comfortable for long 

journeys, a delight to drive, and in my opinion 

she is pre-eminently the safest car I have driven.” 
18/8/27. 


| 


The 16 h.p. 
LANCIA LAMBDA Weymann Saloon. 


A Perfect Combination. 
Capt. Gordon Aston, the well-known motoring © 


expert, writes :— 

“.... Lancia made a rigid frame . . . . Wey- gs =~ td 
mann made a body . . . . the combination of a) 

Lancia chassis with the Weymann Saloon is a 
very beautiful thing from every point of view.” ca 


Rs Pre-eminently the Safest Car. 
‘ ‘*T have been entirely satisfied with the Lambda 
Y supplied by you last November. With a 
o moderate amount of attention I have found the 
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CITY NOTES 


Lombard Street, Thursday 


ITH the holidays drawing to a close, we 

should now see a steady widening of interest 

taken in stock markets. The holiday period, 
in spite of the absence of many investors, has been 
notable for activities in a number of industrials and, I 
am glad to say, a variety of sections—Newspapers, 
Gramophones, Corys, Dennis Brothers, Mond Nickel, 
Allsopp Ordinary, Celanese, Match issues, Calico 
Printers, Patons and Baldwins, to mention a few 
features, suggest how strong the movement has been. 
There is little doubt but that the trend in good invest- 
ments all over the world is steadily upward, while the 


general monetary outlook, considering all things, is 
good. 


CANADIAN CELANESE 


The dramatic rise of Celanese issues has now been 
a feature for some time, and.if we take the three com- 
panies—British, American and Canadian—they form a 
very strong group for exploiting an exceptionally fine 
product. Least is known, perhaps, of the Canadian 
company, whose operations include six months of 1926, 
when it sold over $1,000,000 of goods from the very 
limited supplies afforded it from the other companies. 
In the current year orders have greatly exceeded sup- 
plies obtainable. The plant will be completed towards 
the end of 1927. The production of this plant (the first 
unit of six similar plants contemplated) at Drum- 
mondville will be about three tons of Celanese a day, 
Or 2,000,000 pounds a year, with full output forth- 
coming in the autumn of 1928. Yarn and the com- 
pleted fabric will be sold, with about double profit on 
the latter. On the basis of 40% fabric and 60% yarn, 
Canadian papers give a conservative estimate of 
$7,000,000 a year, equal to about $25 on the common 
per share. If a big future may be safely entertained 
for ‘* Celanese ’’ in Canada, the shares of the Canadian 
Company appear to have the future less discounted in 
the price than is the case with the shares of the other 
companies. 


ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT ISSUES 


A recent feature has been the strength of Electrical 
equipment issues, particularly in English Electric with 
advances general in all the issues of this company, 
which have not been much in favour for some little 
time. An improving outlook for individual earnings 
has, of course, something to do with a movement that 
is really widespread; but there is also in the mind of 
investors the fact that these companies—G.E.C., Cal- 
lenders, British Insulated, Henleys, etc.—are steadily 
drawing nearer in the modern tendency towards closer 
working. The possibilities of mutuality in allied 
industries are infinite, for there is the ultimate proba- 
bility of association with, at present, dangerous 
foreign competitors and the development of stabilized 
prices in the European arena. This latter considera- 
tion is important to the heavy branch of electrical 
equipment, for profits in this line, with an actively 
competing Germany, have been far from satisfactory. 


BARTHOLOMEW (LONDON), LTD. 


This company was formed in 1926 to acquire control 
of W. Bartholomew and Co., Ltd., importers and 
exporters to and from the Gold Coast. The West 
African Company, among other activities, does a con- 
siderable business in motor cars and accessories. The 
controlled company for the year to end March, 1927, 
showed net profit at £70,132, with an available amount 
of £79,109. £20,000 went to dividend equalization 
account, £15,000 to special reserve, and £4,109 was 
carried forward. The disposable balance of the con- 
trolling company came out at £36,447 and the prefer- 


ence shares received 10% and the ordinary 60%. The / 


division of profits is 74% cumulative to the Preference 
share, then 10% to the ordinary, a 24% non-cumulg. 
tive to the preference and all available surplus to the 
ordinary. The issued capital is £127,400 in preferencg 
shares and £49,610 ordinary shares, the former be; 
#1 shares and the latter 1s. shares. The Policy of 
the business appears to be to retain a good share of 
undivided profits with the West African Subsidiary fy 
local investment. Current business is developing very 
favourably, and the ordinary shares would seem Quite 
progressive. 


SIR J. L. HULETT AND SONS 


Sugar companies for the past two or three years 
have had a bad time, and I welcome a definite recoy, 
in Sir J. L. Hulett, a South African company with sub. 
stantial sugar and tea interests. The net profit for the 
year to end on April last came out at £92,556, which 
compares with the previous year’s £61,962; a dividend 
of 13% being distributed against 8%. These excellent 
results were obtaiaed in spite of a decline of over 10% 
in the tea crop, owing to drought and an appreciable 
loss of sugar from frosts. The company was able to 
write off the substantial amount of £30,000 to 
depreciation, with £15,000 reserved for income tax, 
The refinery has been sold to another company, and, 
though the proceeds do not show in last year's 
accounts, the sale has made a notable difference to the 
financial position. The debentures are being cleared 
off and substantial accommodation from the bank has 
been liquidated, while a depleted cash position, due 
to heavy capital expenditure, has been made good. 


RHODESIAN MINING INTERESTS 


Markets have not dealt too well of late with 
Rhodesian base metals issues, therefore a tendency 
towards recovery recently shown is to be welcome, 
Base metal prices have not been favourable for these 
issues for some time and doubtless affect market 
values; but, after all, these companies are largely 
speculative issues with interests dependent on develop- 
ments resulting from active prospecting. The mineral 
wealth of Northern Rhodesia is, of course, enormous, 
and the big lodes struck on the properties of Rhodesian 
Congo Borders, S.R. Base Metals, etc., suggest 
wonderful possibilities for individual enterprises. Dis- 
coveries to date show much higher average values that 
are present in the immense United States’ deposits, 
and working costs in Rhodesia should tend even lowet 
than those in the great American mines. Eventually, 
Rhodesia will have its great mining day and the shares 
of companies owning huge concessions, such 4 
Rhodesian Congo Borders, should then be valuable. 


ENGLISH SEWING COTTON 

The outlook for cotton companies is, in the normal 
way, for gradual improvement, and English Sewing 
Cotton as an old and substantial undertaking should 
be among the first to reflect better conditions. The 
year to March 31 last showed profit at £3421375 9% 
against a previous £340,189. The ordinary dividend, 
which held at 20% for three years prior to 1927, Was 
latterly reduced to 15%. For two years now ps 
company has received no dividend from its investmen 
in American Thread, which item alone stands in at 
about £2,215,000. As this subsidiary contributed 
about £130,000 to English Sewing Cotton’s revenue, 
the loss makes a considerable hole in the profit figure. 
I see, according to American papers, that American 
Thread made a profit of $172,491 to end of M 
this year against a previous net loss of $552,720 % 
that matters in the cotton manufacturing line appear 
to have improved to some extent in the United States 
Doubtless fashion will veer round and help the cotton 
industry in due time, and one may again expect 
contributions to English Sewing Cotton from the big 


American subsidiary. 
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2/- MONTHLY 2/. 


Yachting 
Monthly 


WORTHY OF 

SPECIAL NOTE 

IN SEPTEMBER 
NUMBER 


‘Article on New Rigs 
by Percy Tatchell 


A Cruise through the 
French Canals 


Types of Dutch Yachts 


THE 
YACHTING 
MONTHLY 


9 King St., Covent Garden, 
LONDON, W.C 2 


25/- PER ANNUM 25/- 


Post Free Anywhere 


The finest 
Shaving edge 
that Steel 
will take 


For the ideal shave—use the 
Gillette Blade. The finest 
of blade steel, a perfected 
process of manufacturing and 
a vigilant inspection system 
—all these attest the exceptional value of the 
Gillette Blade. 


Used in the Gillette Safety Razor it is the 
ideal way to the ideal shave. 
Obtainable from all Stores that cater for men. 
GILLETTE BLADES 


In packets of 10 (20 shaving edges) ... 4/6 

In packets of 5 (10 shaving edges) ... 2/3 
New Improved Gillette Outfits, 21/- and upwards. 

Old type Gillette series, 2/6 and upwards. 


GILLETTE SAFETY RAZOR, LTD., 
184-188, Great Portland Street, London, W.1. 


Rascr Dlades 


HISTORICAL INCIDENTS 


Alexander the Great 


LEXANDER the Great, King of Macedonia, was a 

pupil of Aristotle, who inspired him with military 
ardour by reading the Iliad. After subduing Greece, Alex- 
ander crossed the Hellespont, defeated the army of Darius 
and conquered Syria and Egypt. Later he crossed the 
Euphrates and the Tigris and routed the Persians. He 
advanced into India, when only the murmuring amongst his 
troops prevented him from pressing on to the Ganges. He 
has been vividly pictured as sighing for more worlds to 
conquer. 


THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


has also advanced over the world, but in a very different 
sphere of action, for its conquests are the peaceful ones 
of provision for old age and protection for Widows and 
Orphans. There are no murmurings amongst the armies 
of its assured. Among the Company’s signal successes 
are its 


Endowment Assurance Policies 


The unique financial strength of the Standard makes its 
With Profits Policies particularly to be recommended. 


Write for Explanatory Booklet “‘AE2” to 


e STAN DARD |IFE 


SSURANCE COM 
LONDON DUBLIN 
110 CANNON STREET ccs 1825 59 DAWSON STREET 
(Sa PALL MALL Sw. 
EDINGUROH: 
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ACROSTICS 


PUBLISHER’S PRIZE 


For the Acrostic Competition there is a weekly prize :—A 
Book (selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue of the 
Saturpay Review in which the problem was set, presented by 
the publisher. 

RULES. 

1. The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name appears on the list printed 
on the Competition Coupon. 

2. The coupon for the week must be enclosed. 

3. Envelopes must be marked ‘‘ Competition,’? and addressed 


to the Acrostic Editor, Sarurpay Review, 9 King Street, 
London, W.C.2. 

Competitors not complying with these Rules will be 
disqualified. 

Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of books when sending solutions, which must reach 
us not later than the Thursday following the date of publication. 

Award of Prizes——When solutions are of equal merit, the 
result will be decided by lot. 

To avoid the same book being chosen twice, books mentioned 
in ‘ New Books at a Glance’ (which, in many instances, are 
reviewed at length in a subsequent issue of the paper) are not 
eligible as prizes. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 285 


NoT NUMBERED THESE AMONG OUR ISLAND’S GLORIEs ! 
FIELDING AND BuLWER LYTTON TELL THEIR STORIES. 
My First THE WORLD A HEARTLESS VILLAIN RECKONED ; 
THE POWER OF LOVE AT LENGTH REDEEMED MY SECOND. 
Curtail a patriarch who sank to rise. 

Me for my melody musicians prize. 

Just half of what is void this light will fit. 

It is unnatural, I must admit. 

** Across the herring-pond ”’ is not far wrong. 
Much beak this bird can boast, but little song. 

It’s always last? Then lop its tail away. 

Shame, shame, sir! I and Amy cannot stay! 

Not smooth, but fragrant, gathered oft and dried. 
10. Of this large state we’ll put one-half aside. 

11. Mark you the lady hiding in the bar? 

12. To me has been compared yon twinkling stat. 


Solution of Acrostic No. 283 
M u G 1 Also called Leucothoe. 


Office R 2 From ‘ decking and adorning waies 
eucothe A! and hedges where people travel” it 
E ye-witnes S received the name of Traveller’s Joy. 


C lemati S? 3 See Shakespeare’s Cymbeline. 
PR ut H 4 In Scotland a cobbler is called a sutor. 
I m Ogen® 

C ock-a-hoo P 


ingshi P 
E yelet-hol E 
T ailo Ré¢ 


Acrostic No. 283.—The winner is Mrs. Rosa H. Boothroyd, 
Aland House, The Mount, St, Leonards-on-Sea, who has selected 
as her prize ‘ Dumphry,’ by Barry Pain, published by Ward, 
Lock, and reviewed in our columns on August 20, under 
the title ‘ New Fiction.’ Thirteen other competitors chose this 
book, eighteen named ‘ Maids of Honour,’ etc. 

Atso Correct.—Mrs. J. Butler, Ceyx, Jop, Madge, Martha, 
H. de R. Morgan, Peter, Rho Kappa, Twyford, Yendu. 

One Licut Wronc.—Barberry, A. de V. Blathwayt, W. H. 
Carter, A. R. N. Cowper-Coles, Estela, Cyril E. Ford, Glamis. 
Iago, Miss Kelly, Kirkton, Lilian, Mrs. A. Lole, Margaret, 
George W. Miller, Lady Mottram, N. O. Sellam, Oakapple, 
Penelope, Sisyphus, Stucco, R. H. S. Truell, Tyro, C. J. 
Warden. 

Two Licuts Wronc.—Baldersby, Boskerris, C. H. Burton, 
Ruth Carrick, Gay, Hon. R. G. Talbot. All others more. 

Acrostic No. 282.—Correct: Dhualt. One Light wrong: 
Barberry. Two Lights wrong: Maud Crowther, Farsdon. 

Our TWENTIETH QUARTERLY CompPETITION.—The winner is 
Mrs. Sparrow, The Orchards, Compton, Wolverhampton, who 
has scored 122 out of a possible 126. Sisyphus follows with 
121, N. O. Sellam and Peter come next with 120 each, then 
Baldersby, Mrs. Butler, Madge, and Yendu, 119 each; Mrs. Ruth 
Carrick, Gay, and the Hon. R. G. Talbot, 118 each; Lilian and 
Oakapple, 117 each; Boskerris and C. J. Warden, 116 each; 
Iago and St. Ives, 115 each. The winner is requested to choose 
a book, not exceeding two guineas in value, from among those 
reviewed by us during the past three months. 


— 
Westminster Hospital 


Medical 


(University 


Moderate Fees. Valuable Scholarships 
and Prizes. Hospital centrally situated 
(opposite Westminster Abbey). Exten- 
sive Sports Grounds 
Foe EeBE ply to the Dean, Dr. A. S. W 


oodwark, 
estminster Hospital Medical School, S.W.j 
‘elephone: VICTORIA 0765 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW 


CONTENTS—SEPTEMBER, 1927 
An English Lady: A Little Portrait. By Hugh Walpole 
President Coolidge ‘* Chooses.’? By J. b. Whelpley 
Peace in Europe. By ‘* Augur ”’ 
The Riddle of the Cruisers. By Hugh F. Spender 
The Flag Crisis in South Africa. By Col. F. A. Silburn, 
C.B.E., D.S.O. 
The Theatre Exhibition at Magdeburg. By W. A. Darlington 
The Premium Bonus System. By W. F. Watson 
Lotus and Manna. By Louis Golding 
Reform or Revolution. By J. H. Harley 
Tariff Reform and Credit Crisis: A Letter from Berlin. By 
Robert Crozier Long 
The Irish Tragedy. By ‘* Macdara ”’ 
Ebb and Flow: A Monthly Commentary. By Stephen Gwynn 
A Poet of the South Downs. By H. M. Walbrook 
Tromke and the Little Old Woman. By Louis Delattre 
Current Literature. By S. M. Ellis 
New Books. By J. A. T. Lloyd 
On Sale Everywhere 3s. 6d. 
LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, LTD. 


Effective Publicity 


The classified advertisement 
columns of the SATURDAY REVIEW 
are an effective means of reaching a 
discriminating section of the public 
at a low cost. We especially invite 
readers who wish to purchase or 
dispose of articles such as rare 
editions, antiques, objets dart, 
etc., etc., to use these columns. 
"&s 


The rate is 1s. 6d. per line— 

minimum five lines—and adver- 

tisements, accompanied by P.O., 

should reach the advertisement 

manager not later than first post 
on Wednesdays. 


"&s 
Please note the address: 


Tue Saturpay REvIEw, 
9 King Street, 
Covent Garden, 
London, W.C.z2. 


Telephone :—Gerrard 3157/8 


(i 
of London) 
NEXT TERM COMMENCES OCT. 3rd 
| 


g 
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Kinemas 


Shipping 


STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


Daily from 2 to 10.45 (Sunday, from 6 to 10.30. New Programme) 
Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday. September 5, 6 and 7 


PHYLLIS NEILSON TERRY and LILIAN HALL-DAVIS in 
“BOADICEA” 


POLA NEGRI in 
“HOTEL IMPERIAL”; etc. 


Thursday, Friday and Saturday. 
CONSTANCE TALMAGE in 
“ BREAKFAST AT SUNRISE” 


September 8, 9 and 10 


JEAN HERSHOLT, JUNE MARLOWE and RALPH GRAVES in 
“ALIAS THE DEACON” 


An Authentic Picture of the Prince of Wales. 
Special Divertissement : 
THE FOUR HARMONY KINGS (America’s Foremost Coloured Quartette) 
and GEORGE HURD, Australian Juggler 


Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL 


ILLUSTRATED SPORT 


and Kennel 


FOOTBALL NEWS AND COMPETITION 
SERIAL BY SEAMARK 
REPORTS OF ALL SPORTS 
PRIZES FOR LIMERICKS 


The Leading Paper for Sportsmen 
EVERY FRIDAY 2d. 


Send for Specimen Copy: 
MANAGER, 88 CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C. 


Literary 


YPEWRITING—Miss S. Ruth Speakman, 12 Buckingham 


Street, Strand, W.C.2. Gerrard 6179. Typewriting, 
Duplicating, Shorthand, French. 
ERALDINE LEWIS, Wootton, New Milton, Hants. 


Typewriting, 1s. 3d. per 1,000 words. Prompt, accurate 
work. Strictly confidential. 


Appeal 


T. MARY, EDMONTON.—Please help this very poor 
parish of 8,000 people by sending cast-off clothing, boots, 
or “ rummage” of any kind to the Mission Sister, St. 
Mary’s Vicarage, Edmonton, N. 


‘ 
Saturday Review’ Acrostics: 3.9.1927 
Allen & Unwin urra: 
Sone & Danielseoa 4 Grayvon 
Blackwell Herbert Jenkins Odhams Prese 
Burns, Oates & Wash- Hodder & Stoughtos Putnam's 
out edge 
& Hall H & Blackett 
arro C.K. 
Dent — Paul Stanley } aul 
Grant Richards Mills & Been cous 
Gyidendal 


and BRITISH INDIA Co.'s 


Ps O Passenger and d Freight Services. 


Under Contract se H.M. 


MEDITERRANEAN, EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 
BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA 


Address for all Passenger Business, & > Hou ur St 
S.W.1; Freight or General 123 Lead 
BI. Agents. GRAY AWES & Leadenhall Street. London. E.C 


Miscellaneous 


COALS 


From one of the Purest and Richest Seams ever dis- 
covered in England. Stock now, enormous saving. 
Lowest summer level. Truck loads direct to any station. 
Also Anthracite, Coke (Gas Furnace Foundry). 


Write: Wm. D, Farrar, Dept. S, Colliery Offices, 
Leckhampton, Glos. Telephone : 2220 Cheltenham. 


SONG POEMS WANTED 


Popular Composer is prepared to consider good Snappy Song 
Lyrics with a view to arranging Music for immediate publica- 
tion. Known or unknown Authors invited to submit MSS. 
—Box 560, ‘*‘ Composer,’’ Fulwood House, High Holborn, 
London, W.C.1. 


XCELLENT MONEY-MAKING OPPORTUNITIES CON- 

STANTLY OCCURRING;; highly successful, recommended 

methods. Send now stamped addressed envelope for free 
particulars, GREEN & CO., 17 Church Lane, Hull. 


TEWART’S DETECTIVE AGENCY. 

Piccadilly Mansions, Piccadilly Circus, W.1, undertake 

confidential inquiries and detective work of all descriptions, 
whether in connection with DIVORCE, BLACKMAIL, 
SECRET WATCHINGS, or other annoyance. Ref. LEADING 
SOLICITORS. Consultations free. T. A. Aston, M.B.E., 
Principal.—’Phone Regent 3294. 


MOTOR TUITION 


EARN Motor Driving and Mechanism from Experts, 

who will teach you by the correct method, and make you 

competent in the quickest and simplest manner. Our cars 
sent to your door anywhere, at any time, Sundays included. 
Instruction on your own car, if desired, at your garage. Moderate 
charges. Write for full particulars, Box 79, The Saturpay 
Review, 9 King Street, London, W.C.2. 


| VALUABLE BOOKS FOR SALE 


Aristophane’s Lysistrata. Illustrated by Norman Lindsay. 
Privately printed. N.D. As new. £3 13s. 6d. 
Blake’s Works. Edited by Ellis and Yeats. 3 vols. 1893. £25 
a Illustrated Books. Complete set. 4 vols. 1923-6. 
5s 


Campbell’s Life of Mrs. Siddons. Extra illustrated with 350 
contemporary engravings. 4 vols. 1834. £20 
Hardy (Thqmas). Tess of the D’Urbervilles. LP. Signed 


copy. As new. 1926. £10 10s. 


Milne (A. A.). Winnie the Pooh. L.P. Signed copy. As 
new. 1926. £5 5s. 

Petrenius’ Works. Illustrated by Norman Lindsay. N.D. 
£5 15s. 6d. 

Ruskin (John). Modern Painters. Stones of Venice. Seven 
Lamps. 10 vols. 1888. (Pub. £15). £6. 

Schmitz. Encyclopedia of Furniture. Scarce. 1926. £2 5s. 


Shaw (G. B.). Saint Joan. L.P. 


As new. §5 5s. 
WANTED 
De Quincey’ s Opium Eater. 1822. 
Keats’s Life and Letters. 2 vols. 1848. 
Shaw (G. B.). Plays Pleasant and Unpleasant. 
GREVILLE WORTHINGTON, 
BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


Illustrated by Ricketts. 
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DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS | 
FOREIGN AFFAIRS |)! coxcox ax ENVIROKS 
Edited by H. M Swanwick en Fa 


60 Illustrations, Mape and Fians, 00 Illustrations, Maps and 
SEPTEMBER ISSUE. || Maps Phos 
RIVIERA AND CHAMONIX. 


: BERNE, THE BERNESE OBER- | LAKE OF GENEVA, RE 
A Year after Thoiry LAND AND LUCERNE, 3/- | VALLEY, AND ZERMATT 3 


By ROBERT DELL 2/- THE FRENCH RIVIERA | 2/- THE ITALIAN RIVIERA 


2 - PARIS, LYONS AND VALLEY 9, 
Samoa Gagged | 


ZURICH AND. 
By NEWTON ROWE ___THE ENGADINE ONTRESINA 


Austria between Fascism and Revolution 26 HANDOOOK HOTELS OF THE 
By Dr. SIGMUND KUNFI  London—simpkin's. Paris 
e = 
Australia— White or Yellow ? Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 
By JOHN BRAILSFORD 


Illustrations, 
ST. “MORITZ, DAVOS AND 


eeeeeeeinnirs By SCOTT NEARING A Security which does not Depreciat, L 


6d. Monthly of all Newsagents. Annual Subscription, : 
Endowment Assurance provides a means of 


saving which for convenience and advantage 
is unequalled. Endowment Assurance is 

To the Manager, Foreign Affairs, ‘ ° . 
84 Victoria Street, London, $:W.1 Life Assurance combined with Investment. 


Please send me a copy of the September issue of I 


ten THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO.,LTD, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C.1. 
5.R. All Classes of Insurance Business Transacted. 
NATIONAL REVIEW 
Edited by L. J. Maxse. September, 1927. 4/- Scptember, 1927. 
Episodes of the Month ANTHONY 
— Chinese Nationalism—An Open Letter to 
of Nations at Work—A Dr_T. Tingfang Lew 
Y “ 1916: Some of My War E ron House of Lords Reform HAROLD BRIGGS, M.?. 7 
By Captain WILMO? P. M. RUSSELL, M.C. The Geneva Conference DEWAR, RN. 
The Vote in the Church Assembly Achilles with the Golden Ci Clogs 
By The Archdeacon. of CHESTER KERR RITCHIE 
A Utopia of Pseudo-Science By POSEIDON German Ex-Service Men and Peace concert 
: A Parallel and a Warni Saat 
of Eton) British Communism and its Leaders vist 
The Hunting of the Crane By Miss FRANCES PITT Pacifist Propaganda FATRICK DEVLIN 
Unchristian Socialism By Miss DOROTHY CRISP Notes from Paris ; nisi 
Great Moments By GERALD B. HURST, K.C., NP. wast 
The Journal of a Gentleman-Emigrant (Virginia, The Attack Upon the New Reve 
1774-7) . By A. G. BRADLEY ROSTHWAITE EYRE 
Euclid, the Car A Romantic ng MURIEL KENT 
" "By The Hon. Mrs, GODFREY PHILLIMORE London a Hundred Years Ago ARTHUR JOXES 
Reflections of a Would-be Diplomat Some Conventions of the Cineme | Censorsh h ip 
on. ARNOLD KEPPEL 
Scandinavia Revisited “Says Sergeant Murphy” A. P. GARLAND 
By Lieut.-Col. NEWMAN CRAIG, D.S.O. nins The Raven of the Mountains oul 
Correspondence Section sTO Whose Footprints? W. GILHESPY 
Price 3s. net POETRY—THEATRE—BOOKS 
Annual Subscription: 14/- pest free. 
8 JOHN ST., ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 meme i$ < “aye 


of St. Paul, " 
Published by the Proprietors, THe Satrurpay Review, Lrp., 9 King Street, Covent Garden (Tet ne: Gerrard 9157, two lines), in the Parish 
Cataty of Lenton, ty Len. 'S.E.1; Saturday, September 3, 1927 
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